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THE WEEK. apparently not lifted a finger to aid him, maintained 

an attitude of futile hostility to the Boer Government, 

. but resorted to no deeds of violence. President 

NoTHING has been thought of | Kruger, when he knew of Jameson’s advance, at once 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS: during the past week but the 
AT HOME. state of things in the Transvaal, 
and the still graver crisis that has 
in consequence arisen in our relations with Germany. 
Strange to say, we are still without that full and 
clear information as to the course of events in 
South Africa which we might reasonably have 
expected to receive ere this. But between official 
despatches and private telegrams the outline of the 
facts regarding Dr. Jameson's raid is made tolerably 
clear. It would seem that he entered the Transvaal, 
last Sunday week, at the head of some seven 
hundred men, very hurriedly, in consequence of an 
urgent appeal from Johannesburg representing that 
the lives of the English there were in imminent 
danger. It is evident that he did not anticipate 
opposition on his way to Johannesburg. He took 
with him a scanty supply both of ammunition and 
food, and we may believe his own assertion that his 
sole intention was to go to the relief of his fellow- 
countrymen at Johannesburg. 





JAMESON’S intention to cross the frontier was 
evidently known beforehand to President Kruger. 
No sooner did the President receive the news that 
he had started, than he despatched a force more 
than double Jameson's strength to give battle to 
him in a place favourable to the Boers. This battle 
took place on New Year's Day at Krugersdorp. The 
Boers were well covered, and held an exceptionally 
strong position. The English force was exhausted 
by its long march. Nevertheless, the fighting on 
the first day does not seem to have been wholly 
adverse to Jameson. He lost nine men killed and as 
many wounded ; but he held his ground, and though 
he was unable to seize the Boer stronghold, he was 
ready soon after midnight on January 2nd to start 
on a march by which he hoped to outflank the Boers 
and reach Johannesburg in spite of them. His 
manceuvre was quickly discovered, and a desperate 
battle took place. The Boers, who had been largely 
recruited, now outnumbered the English by six to 
one. They had ample supplies of ammunition, whilst 
Jameson's stock was almost exhausted. After some 
hours of fighting, during which there had been a 
serious loss of life, Jameson found that his position, 
without food or ammunition, was a hopeless one, 
and he and his men surrendered. 


At Johannesburg the men who had besonght 
Jameson to come to their aid, but who had 





temporised with the disaffected populace, and by 
promising certain reforms succeeded in keeping the 
Uitlanders quiet whilst his troops were crushing 
Jameson. In the meanwhile the attitude of the 
Home Government and of Sir Hercules Robinson 
did much to assist the President in maintaining 
order, so that when the news of Jameson's defeat 
reached Johannesburg no overt act of rebellion had 
taken place. The conduct of President Kruger all 
through the events connected with the Jameson raid 
was admirable. He was wise enough to undertake 
to release all his prisoners, Jameson included, when 
the people of Johannesburg laid down their arms. 
Sir Hercules Rob'n:on was able to secure this, and 
on Wednesday the Colonial Office received a telegram 
from him announcing that the disturbance was at 
an end. On Thursday the Queen telegraphed to 
President Kruger thanking him for handing over 
his prisoners, and expressing the belief that this act 
would tend to the restoration of friendly relations 
between the Boers and the English. 





Tuese are the circumstances connected with 
Jameson's most unhappy adventure. We may give 
him credit for having really believed that his fellow- 
countrymen were in danger, and for having gone to 
their rescue on the impulse of the moment. We 
must further give him all the credit that is due to 
a man who fought with splendid valour against 
desperate odds. The Boers themselves, we are told, 
were filled with admiration at the pluck of their 
opponents, and, when the fighting was at an end, 
they behaved with the greatest humanity to their 
prisoners. But though we must give Dr. Jameson 
credit for his motives and his courage, it is im- 
possible to acquit him of a deplorable, we may say a 
criminal error of judgment. There is no need to 
dwell further on this point. His repudiation and 
condemnation by the English Government ade- 
quately represent the opinion of the country as a 
whole. Mr. Rhodes resigned the Premiership of the 
Cape Colony immediately after Jameson started, but 
before his defeat. Ile had previously declared his 
ignorance of his subordinate’s intention, and there 
is every reason to believe that in doing so he spoke 
the truth; nor have we any evidence to show that 
the Chartered Company was in any way responsible 
for the fatal expedition. There is, however, a strong 
and all but universal feeling that the agitation in 
the Transvaal which has culminated so disastrously 
was largely due to the action of London financiers 
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interested in the gold mines, and a strict investiga- 
tion of the facts is demanded in the interests of the 
national honour. 


WE said, a week ago, that the news from the 
Transvaal might portend the gravest dangers to the 
British Empire. Our forebodings have, unhappily, 
been confirmed only too fully. Yesterday week the 
German Emperor addressed his telegram of con- 
gratulation to President Kruger on his victory over 
Dr. Jameson's force. However it might have been 
worded, that telegram must necessarily have been 
distasteful to the people of this country. It was, 
unhappily, worded in such a manner as to make 
it particularly offensive and provocative. It made 
no reference to the fact that the British Government, 
on hearing of Jameson's raid, had instantly acted 
against him; so that it was universally regarded in 
Germany as being directed, not merely against 
Jameson, but against the Government and people of 
this country. Furthermore, it contained a sentence 
which distinctly implied that the Emperor would 
have been ready to come to the assistance of the 
Transvaal if he had been asked to do so. Inasmuch 
as the Transvaal, under the Convention of 1884, 
is debarred from entering into treaties or engage- 
ments with foreign Powers without the consent of 
Great Britain, any intervention such as the Emperor 
hinted at would have been a direct act of hostility 
against this country. President Kruger's reply to 
the Emperor's telegram was a model of discretion, 
and must increase the high opinion which is gener- 
ally entertained of his tact and ability. He thanked 
the Emperor for his congratulations, took no notice 
of his proffered assistance, but declared significantly 
that with the help of God he trusted to maintain the 
independence of the Republic. 


Tue indignation in this country at the Emperor's 
act was intense. <A large part of the press im- 
mediately resorted to language of the most threaten- 
ing and defiant kind towards Germany. There was 
some excuse for this display of passionate resentment 
in the conduct of the German press, which showed 
the greatest unfriendliness and unfairness towards 
England, assuming, in spite of the notorious facts 
of the case, that the English Government and people 
were acting in concert with Jameson, and declaring 
that the affairs of the Transvaal belonged to Europe 
as a whole, and not to any one country in particular. 
The hostility of the German press was, however, 
quickly modified, in deference, it is believed, to an 
official hint. Unfortunately, the more moderate tone 
adopted by the German newspapers was neutralised 
by the announcement, on the authority of the 
Berlin correspondent of the Times, that the Emperor, 
who had ordered a cruiser to Delagoa Bay, had 
actually intended to land’ a party of marines for 
the purpose of proceeding to the assistance of the 
Transvaal Government, and that only Dr. Jameson's 
defeat had prevented this step being taken. 


On Saturday afternoon Mr. Chamberlain, in 
addressing a deputation of South African mer- 
chants, had stated significantly that Her Majesty's 
Government were prepared to uphold the Conven- 
tion of 1884. It was obvious to everybody that 
if the German Emperor had sent even a dozen 
marines to the Transvaal he would have violated 
that Convention in the most flagrant manner. His 
newspapers had already spoken of it as being of 
no effect. In these circumstances the statement as 
to his intended landing of troops was clearly of grave 
importance. It led to a revival of anger in this 
country, and it was accompanied by certain steps 
on the part of our Government the meaning of 
which could not be mistaken. On Wednesday it 
was announced that a flying squadron of six ships 
~ Tr housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed tn East 


London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 








was to be forthwith commissioned, and that a naval 
force had been despatched to Delagoa Bay. Further- 
more, there were hints in some quarters that the 
Army Reserve was about to be called out, but these 
were speedily discovered to have no foundation. 





Since Wednesday it is clear that the situation in 
Germany has undergone a considerable modification. 
The Emperor himself has made no sign; but the 
Press generally has protested against the idea that 
there was any cause for the popular excitement in 
England, or for the war preparations of the Govern- 
ment. Indeed,the German case against us seems now 
to have resolved itself into a question of the meaning 
of the Convention of 1884, and of the modified form 
of suzerainty which we hold under that document. 
This, we need hardly say, is essentially a matter for 
pacific discussion, and so long as there is no im- 
prudent action on the part of the German Govern- 
ment or President Kruger, there should be no 
difficulty in coming to a pacific and satisfactory 
settlement of the questions which have been raised 
in so unfortunate a manner by Dr. Jameson's mis- 
conduct. In these circumstances we cannot but 
hope that the London newspapers will abstain from 
the continued efforts which some of them are making 
to raise public excitement still higher and to increase 
the ill-feeling between this country and Germany. 
We have shown that we are prepared to resent 
either deliberate insult or actual aggression; Laving 
done so, we will do well to wait until we are either 
insulted or attacked before carrying our war of 
words further. 





To the four bye-elections impending last week the 
lamented death of Sir Julian Goldsmid adds a fifth, 
in South St. Pancras, which seems likely (in spite of 
joint conferences) to reopen the breach between the 
two Unionist sections, which recent events at 
Leamington and Central Birmingham have left very 
imperfectly healed. The local Conservative party— 
on what grounds we do not know—maintain that the 
seat is Conservative, and a rumour has been published 
—though it has since been contradicted—that the can- 
didate selected is Mr. R. A. Germaine, who has stood 
unsuccessfully for some East End constituencies and 
for this division at the last County Council election. 
Mr. Germaine is, we believe, a Tory Democrat and a 
Jingo; and, independently of party politics, we had 
rather not see him in Parliament at a critical time 
like the present. Any regular preparations for a 
contest were checked by a letter last month from the 
late member announcing that he had no intention 
of resigning his seat. Mr. Chamberlain can now 
spare some time from the Colonial Office, and will 
doubtless be ready to defend the interests of his 
group. But we are glad to see that the Liberals 
mean to fight. at 

IN Southampton the contest—which has now 
become four-cornered, a Social Democratic working 
man having come forward against the Labour candi- 
date—seems likely to be delayed by an attempt to 
bring the finding of the election judges as regards 
Mr. Chamberlayne under the notice of Parliament 
itself. In Montrose the Conservatives have not yet 
founda candidate, and the Labour party are awaiting 
the Conservative decision. In Brixton the licensed 
victuallers’ candidate has not appeared, but the 
intentions of the local Conservative candidate are 
still uncertain. Meanwhile the Liberals are making 
their preparations, and have good hope of effecting 
a large reduction in the Conservative majority. At 
Lichfield, too, the contest promises to be keen. 





THE consular intervention at Zeitun 

ABROAD. turns out to have been accepted by 
the Porte, not because, as we feared, 

there were no insurgents left to mediate about—the 
Zeitunlis have given a better account of themselves 
than that—but because the Turkish troops are 
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unable to get at them. In the expressive words of 
the Times correspondent, the intervention “ ter- 
minates an exhibition of military impotence” which 
excites a dangerous amount of derision and anger 
among the Turkish population in the great seaports. 
But there will be plenty more Turkish impotence of 
the same kind in Arabia and Macedonia as soon as 
the spring begins. What do the Powers propose to 
do then? And what do they think of doing to stop 
the fresh massacres which, as our Constantinople 
Correspondent points out in another column, are 
certain to take place during Ramazan, which begins 
five weeks hence? The popular movement in Eogiand 
seems likely to be weakened by the withdrawal of 
the leading Liberal Unionists who have hitherto 
supported the Armenian cause. It is, therefore, 
doubly imperative on genuine Liberals to see that 
that cause is not forgotten amid the preoccupations 
of the hour, 





Tue telegrams from Cuba, whether to America 
or to Madrid, make it tolerably clear that a crisis in 
the rebellion is at hand. The rebels are in the 
suburbs of Havana—forced to go there, according 
to the instructive letter of a Spanish diplomatist ian 
the Times, by the masterly strategy of Marshal 
Campos, in order to be crushed between two 
Spanish armies. If that is so, it is a remark- 
able fact that they appear to be defeating their 
captors and gaining important positions; and 
we are reminded of the “strategic movements 
to the rear” and “manceuvres of concentration” 
which, when the tide turned against the Confederates, 
were the usual euphemisms under which they dis- 
guised their defeats. And even if the insurgent 
forces are crushed before Havana—which is hardly 
probable—there is very little doubt that plenty 
more will spring up; while the Spanish forces have 
little prospect before them, save malarial fever. 
Spain, we are told, will shrink from no sacrifices to 
recover the island; but her resources are nearing 
their limit, and if the severity of repression, hinted 
at by the Times of Thursday, is resorted to, we 
have little doubt that the United States would take 
a decided step. 





WE learn from Rome that, in spite of the an- 
nouncement to the contrary which was published a 
fortnight ago, no decision has yet been come to by 
the Foreign Office as regards the permission asked 
for by the Italian Government to send troops into 
Abyssinia by way of Zeilah and Harrar. Lord 
Salisbury has not yet accepted the French conten- 
tion, which Italy contests, that the permission 
would be a breach of our agreement to leave Harrar 
and the route toit alone. Our Foreign Office is still 
making up its mind. Meanwhile it seems probable 
that the victory of General Baratieri over the 
Shoans on Tuesday may render its decision un- 
necessary. 





THE negotiations for the renewal of the decen- 
nial arrangement of the financial relations between 
Austria and Hungary began last week at Vienna. 
Another meeting will be held at Buda-Pesth in a 
fortnight. So far the negotiations are said to have 
progressed smoothly and amicably enough. But the 
adjustment will certainly take months—the last 
took years; and at every hitch the Magyar Govern- 
ment will be the object of a volley of Anti-Semite 
and Uitramontane abuse from Vienna. The most 
serious difficulty is expected to be as to an increase 
in the quota of the joint expenses—30 per cent. 
after certain deductions have been made—which 
is at present paid by Hungary. The latter natur- 
ally objects to pay more; Austria is determined 
that it shall, 





“THE gentleman who has had the 

LITERATURE, etc. advantage of an Oxford educa- 
tion,” to use Mr. Leslie Stephen's 
periphrasis—Mr. Gladstone, to wit—will publish his 





edition of Bishop Butler's works in a few days, with 
the additional advantage of the use of the Oxford 
University Press. This work, in two volumes, was 
completed before the start for Biarritz. Mr. Glad- 
stone has, we understand, analysed it in what is 
really the best method, namely, by breaking it up 
into sections ; to each of these sections he has given 
a heading. There will be an index, and some notes 
to explain and illustrate the text. This labour of 
love on the part of our aged statesman will be most 
welcome, for Bishop Butler can never lose his place 
in the history of religious thought. 





A not too well known Dutch painter, Michael 
J. Miereveldt, may be seen to great advantage in 
Messrs. Dowdeswell's “ Portraits of the Saventeenth 
and Eighteenth Centuries.” The Dutchman and his 
sitters are quite a propos of the Transvaal raid, and 
will surely make for the side of sympathy and peace. 
Miereveldt painted nearly half a century before 
Rembrandt, and a certain shadow of that coming 
personality may perhaps be caught in some of his 
canvases. An extremely interesting Verspronck 
(Versprock he signs himself), Cornelius Janssens, a 
golden Van Houthorst and a Van Diepenbeck (two 
scholars of Rubens), Kneller, Northcote,and Lawrence 
areinthis company. Undeterred by the presence of 
the above masters in the galleries, Mrs. Ernest Hart's 
“Pastel Studies” will be shown at a private view 
to-day. They are the result of her Indian journey, 
and record “The Glories of the Sky and Sea in the 
Far East.” Mr. George Carline, too, shows a series 
of paintings of a novel order. They are not flower 
studies of the usual kind, but depict “The Home of 
our English Wild-flowers.” Each painting makes 
one special flower the theme of the picture in a very 
pleasant way. 





Sirk JULIAN GoLpsMIp had repre- 
sented Rochester in Parliament as 
a Liberal from 1870 to 1880, and 
since 1885 had sat for South St. Pancras, having 
gone over to Unionism in 1885. Though not very 
conspicuous to the general. public, he was a high 
authority on Parliamentary procedure, a Deputy- 
Chairman of Committees, and at one time a 
possible candidate for the Speakership.—Prince 
Alexander of Prussia was the oldest living 
member of the Royal House—a second cousin, 
once removed on the ascending scale, of the present 
Emperor, but never a prominent figure in public 
life.—Bishop Reinkens was one of the chief protesters 
against the Vatican decrees of 1870, and had been 
Bishop of the German Old Catholics since 1893.—The 
Rev. Benjamin Price, “Bishop Primus of the Free 
Church of England” since 1873, was the chief of a 
more Protestant body—an amalgamation of seceders 
who have left the English Church at various times 
through fear of its Romanising tendencies.—M. Paul 
Verlaine was a kind of modern and decadent Villon, 
a poet of many adventures and sufferings, a curious 
compound of satyr and mystic.—Lord Blackburn, for 
seventeen years a Judge of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench, was, perhaps, the greatest Common lawyer of 
his time. 


OBITUARY. 








THE CRISIS. 





| ARK as were the clouds a week ago, we fear 
that they have been still darker since, seeing 

that during the week just past the tension in the 
relations between England and Germany has reached 
well-nigh to breaking-point. It is true that the 
situation in the Transvaal has undergone a most 
welcome improvement. For this we are indebted, 
first, to the wise policy of Mr. Chamberlain and the 
Colonial Office; and, secondly, to the sagacity and 
moderation—may we not say the magnanimity ?— 
of Mr. Kruger. Dr. Jameson has been defeated, 
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sentenced to death, and pardoned. The Government 
of the Transvaal hands him over to England to be 
dealt with as he deserves. Upon the question of his 
deserts there is little to be said. We may give him 
the fullest credit for believing that he had been 
called upon to succour his fellow-countrymen in 
imminent peril. We cannot but give, both to him 
and to his followers, all the credit that is due to a 
magnificent valour. But this does not alter the fact 
that he has offended grievously, has set the com- 
mands of the Queen at defiance, has been the cause 
of the death of many brave men, and has imperilled the 
peace of the world. Deeply as we deplore the position 
in which he now stands, and greatly as we must regret 
that a man of his high reputation should have placed 
himself in such a position, we cannot ignore these 
facts. England will be wanting in her duty and will 
stain her own honour if she does not show the world 
that no man, whatever may be his personal qualities 
and however fervent may be his patriotism, can 
sin as Dr. Jameson has done without incurring the 
punishment he merits. For the present we must 
treat him as a man accused of serious offences whose 
trial has not yet taken place, and leave him to be 
dealt with by the proper tribunal. As for the other 
men whom popular opinion has associated with 
his wrong-doing, Mr. Rhodes, the Chartered Com- 
pany, and the nameless speculators who are suspected 
of having fostered and aggravated the agitation in 
the Transvaal which has had so disastrous an issue, 
it-is only fair to say that at present there is no 
particle of. evidence against them. Indeed, Mr. 
Rhodes, who has always advocated a good under- 
standing between the Boers and the British, might 
almost claim a triumphant acquittal upon the facts 
as they are known. But for the honour of our 
country and for the satisfaction of the civilised 
world, there must be a close and searching inquiry 
into the whole business, and when that inquiry has 
produced its results the Government of this country 
must act with courage and decision. Meanwhile, it 
is only necessary to say that the conduct of Mr. 
Kruger, throughout the whole of this painful busi- 
ness, ought to remove many of our prejudices 
regarding the Boers, and ought to lead us to give a 
favourable hearing tothe arguments of the Transvaal 
Government on the subject of the disputes with the 
Uitlanders. 

It is not, however, the Transvaal or Dr. Jameson 
that now occupies the public mind. It is the 
question of Germany and of our relations with that 
great and kindred Empire. We are now following 
a course which, if it is to be persisted in, may lead 
us to an armed conflict with Germany. Before we 
go further in that path we ought to ask ourselves 
whether we have any cause of quarrel with the 
German Emperor or his people that is sufficient 
to justify a war which would be a calamity to the 
world at large, and that, even if waged with success 
by Great Britain, wouid still entail the most serious 
consequences upon us. We know the provocation 
we have received, and it is undoubtedly very great. 
We do not agree in the least with those who seek to 
minimise the character of the Emperor’s telegram to 
President Kruger. It was a most unfriendly act on 
his part to this country, and it was couched in 
language wiich, whether designedly or not, was 
exceedingly offensive to us. But Great Britain is 
no‘ so thin-skinned as to go to war about a telegram. 
We kept our heads under the still more violent 
provocation of President Cleveland’s Message. Are 
we going to lose them now, when we have very good 
cause to feel annoyance and anger at the words of 
the German Emperor? We cannot and will not 
believe it. But two additional charges are brought 
against Germany which, in the opinion of most 





persons in this country, would seem to justify a 
resort to arms. Let us look at them carefully 
and dispassionately, as befits people who are 
in the full possession of their senses, and 
above all, of common-sense. The first charge 
is that the Emperor had resolved to send a small 
detachment of marines through the Portuguese 
territory on the East Coast of Africa to the Trans- 
vaal, to prove to the world that he had taken Presi- 
dent Kruger and his people under his special 
protection. If this intention had been carried out 
it would have been rightly construed as a direct act 
of hostility to Englaud, and we should have been 
justified in regarding it as such, and in resenting it 
by every means in our power. But, most happily 
for the peace of the world, the Emperor had no 
opportunity of carryivg out his ill-starred intention, 
supposing that he had really formed it. And he 
knows now, what he appears not to have known 
before, that such action on his part, whilst it would 
have been resented as an act of war by Great 
Britain, would have been most unacc2ptable to 
President Kruger. The reply of that distinguished 
man to the Emperor’s telegram was a model of tact 
and of courageous firmness. Germany was given to 
understand, in the most courteous manner, that her 
intervention in the affairs of the Transvaal was 
neither asked for nor desired. England, tco, has 
made it clear to the world in what light she would 
have regarded such an act. In these circumstances 
there is, we believe, little reason to fear that the 
Emperor will repeat his indiscretion. If he ever 
really meant to land his soldiers in Delagoa Bay, he is 
hardly likely to persist in his intention now, when 
he knows the consequences. Surely it would be 
beneath the dignity of any country, even of one that 
had nota tenth of the power commanded by Great 
Britain, to convert a rash, half-formed, and ill- 
informed resolution on the part of an individual 
potentate into a casus belli. It is given to all 
mortals to err; but sensible people wait until errors 
of thought have been converted into deeds before 
resenting them. 

There remains the other and, in our opinion, 
the more serious grievance that we have against 
Germany. This is, that for some years past her 
policy has been distinctly unfriendly to Great Britain 
—so unfriendly that there are many amongst us 
who believe that she had made ready to take 
the field against us, and only waited for some 
excuse such as she found in Jameson’s expedition 
to strike her blow. Nov, as to the unfriendiiness of 
the German policy we fear there is no doubt. The 
secrets of the Foreign Office belong to itself; but no 
one can have been admitted in any way behind the 
scenes in recent years without being compelled to 
admit that, for some reason or other, Germany—in 
other words, the Emperor William—was bent upon 
thwarting and annoying us in every way possible. 
It is a very unpleasant fact, but it is one that no 
one who is really well-informed can call in 
question. But we cannot admit that there is 
any evidence whatever to justify the theory that 
the Emperor meditated war, or that he had, as 
the Times boldly asserted on Wednesday, in- 
geniously prepared the way for a sudden coup at 
our expense. All the evidence points in the other 
direction. For what is the cause of the Emperor’s 
ill-will to England? It dces not arise from any of 
the small causes that are sometimes assigned for it. 
It does not even arise from the fierce clash of com- 
mercial competition. Nobody knows better than he 
does that a war with England would inflict the 
gravest and most irreparable damage upon the 
commerce of Germany. The real cause of his ill- 
will is known in every chanc2!/eric in Europe, and 
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it is time that the English people knew it also. It 
is our refusal to join the Triple Alliance. Were 
that alliance to be made complete by the adhesion 
of England it would become, as it were, a tower, 
standing four-square to every wind and able to defy 
any storm, no matter from what quarter it might 
blow. The peace of Europe would be assured, and 
all the grievous questions that now vex the public 
mind, including the question of the Armenians and 
Turkey, would meet with a speedy and pacific solu- 
tion. We do not deny the immense attractiveness 
of the idea, and we confess we often wonder that the 

liticians of England do not set greater store upon it. 
England, as it happens, has her own ideals, and they 
are not those of the Emperor William. She wishes 
to live at peace with Germany. She has a real 
affection for Italy—an affection to which we wish 
Lord Salisbury would give practical effect. She has 
nothing but good-will for Austria. But, strange as 
it may seem to some Frenchmen, she has also, deep 
in her heart, a true regard—one might almost say 
an affection—for France. And though her senti- 
ments of amity towards Russia are of more recent 
date, they grow daily, and they forbid the revival of 
the foolish jealousies of the past. To enter the 
Triple Alliance would mean that we should assume 
an attitude of hostility towards France and Russia, 
and the statesmen of both parties in England refuse 
to countenance this idea. They prefer that we should 
remain isolated, unhappily, but without rancour or 
hostility towards any of our neighbours. This is the 
true explanation of the attitude of England. Last 
week we asked the question: “ Why are we Hated?” 
and have to acknowledge the friendliness and the 
eandour with which the Temps answered our inquiry. 
But perhaps it would have been better to ask: 
“Why are we Misunderstood ?” for that we are mis- 
understood, and grievously, by almost all the Powers 
of Europe is unquestionable. We come back, however, 
to the position of Germany, and we beg our readers 
and the great organs of public opinion in this 
country to realise the fact that te ill-will of the 
German Emperor towards us is simply the ill-will of 
the man who seeks to compel us to become his 
intimate friend and ally, and whois irritated because 
we do not respond to his overtures. His friend we 
wish to be; but we cannot make up our minds 
to become his active ally ; we cannot resign ourselves 
to the loss of independence which admission to the 
Triple Alliance would involve. Yet, when we 
realise the “true inwardness” of the German 
Emperor’s conduct, we may perhaps feel rather more 
kindly towards him, and may get rid of some of the 
unnecessary heat which has been engendered during 
the past ten days. We are not going to sacrifice 
any of our just rights, either in South Africa or 
elsewhere, at his bidding. That point has been made 
sufficiently clear by the action of Ministers and the 
voice of the press. But possibly, when we under- 
stand why he is angry we may feel inclined to 
regard his outburst of petulance with more self- 
restraint and greater leniency than we should 
otherwise be inclined to exhibit. 








HAS CABINET GOVERNMENT BEEN 
ABOLISHED? 





HERE are many points on which the New 
Year found men at variance, but there is 
one proposition which the press of the world accepts 
with the most unanimous accord. There never has 
been a time—as our friends (if any) and our enemies 
agree—when the position of England was 1o-e 








critical than it is to-day. Purely executive questions 
of the utmost importance and moment have had to 
be considered and dealt with by somebody, some- 
where. A legislative programme for the coming 
session has had to be considered by somebody, some- 
where else. But nobody knows who was the some- 
body, and the only thing we know with certainty is 
that 10, Downing Street was not the place. There 
has been, so far as we know, only one meeting of the 
Cabinet, lasting for a couple of afternoons, since 
Parliament was prorogued in September. It was 
only yesterday morning that the public was tardily 
informed that a meeting would be held to-day, after 
the momentous crisis of last week. And, whatis even 
more remarkable, there is no symptom of public 
surprise or dissatisfaction at the fact that govern- 
ment by Cabinet seems to be falling into abeyance. 
We suggested, when the one autumn meeting was 
held, that Lord Saliabury was silently revolutionising 
the Constitution, but our mild protest seems scarcely 
to have attracted any attention. 

To thoughtful and reflective men this change in 
the Constitution is a matter of great moment, and to 
us, at least, it is a matter of great regret. Some 
sort of definite body, known to the public and 
responsible collectively in the eyes of the public for 
every executive act and every legislative proposal 
proceeding from the Government, seems to us 
essential under a Parliamentary constitution—a con- 
stitution, that is to say, where Parliament is 
unrestrained. The gradual growth of the Cabinet 
is historically one of the most interesting features 
of our development. Its peculiar flexibility, both in 
numbers and as to the offices which were held by its 
members ; its undoubted responsibility before Parlia- 
ment, though there was no trace of its existence in any 
Act of Parliament; its regular, s:cret, and unre- 
corded meetings, were our peculiar pride. British 
Colonies have all copied the notable example, with a 
little more rigidity and less success. It may, we 
think, be argued, with some plausibility, that the 
Cabinet system is only suitable to politicians who 
have been trained for generations in that spirit 
of give-and-take which is part of the essence of 
good government under more than one man. The 
close association of rival politicians may tend 
to beget acerbities and to accentuate differences 
of tone and temper, which a number of energetic 
men, each of whom was mainly responsible for 
his own department of policy, might, by less fre- 
quent meeting with one another, avoid. The Town 
Councils which have adopted the straggling system— 
the responsibility of the chairman of each committee 
directly to the Council for the affairs of his par- 
ticular department—bave on the whole been more 
successful in administration than the Colonies, which 
have adopted the closer, Cabinet, system of collective 
responsibility for the whole executive policy. Mr. 
Chamberlain once pointed to this contrast, when he 
advocated a National Council rather than a Par- 
liament for Ireland. The Town Council system has 
been cheaper and more practically efficient on a 
small scale than the Cabinet system, nor was it 
found incompatible, at least in Birmingham, with a 
very strong degree of party cohesion. In Australia. 
and in France Cabinets have been so quickly changed 
as to gravely impair the efiicient parliamentary 
control of the permanent officials, and to waste- 
able political administrators with the most lament- 
able rapidity. In Canada Sir John Macdonald only 
secured continuity by shedding inconvenient co!- 
leagues and principles. Thus it would be too much 
to say that the experience of mankind proves the 
Cabinet system to be a good one. America has 
never tried it, for their Cabinet is not responsible to 
Congress. The colonies and nations which have 
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tried it have usually made a mess of it. One could 
argue with some force that the collective responsi- 
bility cf Ministers was only necessary when kings 
tried to meddle in government, and that it would be 
better—in every country where Monarchy has ad- 
mittedly become merely a social institution—to let 
each Minister, with such informal consultation as he 
should deem advisable, pursue his own policy in his 
own department, and answer for it to his country 
and his party. 

But we confess that, without attempting to lay 
down any general principle, we believe that the 
Cabinet system is the best for our Imperial Govern- 
ment, and that it cannot, indeed, be abandoned 
without grave inconvenience and even danger. It 
discourages wild or headstrong acts of individual 
Ministers. The chairman of a committee of a 
town council cannot d> anything without con- 
sulting his committee, or much without consult- 
ing the council. But tkere is no intermediate 
body except the Cabinet for the Minister to con- 
sult. Parliament is ineffective and public opinion 
may be dangerous in emergencies. Thus the Cabinet, 
though it may conceivably sometimes check prompt 
action, is necessary if we do not intend to p!ace it in 
the hands of one man or two to involve us in a war. 
Lord Salisbury is believed to feel great contempt for 
government by consultation, and we frankly admit 
that he would gain little by listening to Lord 
Cadogan’s petty pcmposities, or Mr. Long’s in- 
tolerable garrulities, or Mr. Chaplin’s unmeaning 
platitudes, or Lord Ashbourne’s ignorant opinion- 
ativeness. But we believe that he would gain a 
great deal if he talked over the Armenian ques- 
tion week by week with the Duke of Devonshire, 
who remembers Bulgaria, and Lord Lansdowne, who 
knows something of the East. He would begin to be 
ashained of his own ineffectiveness if he had to “‘report 
progress ” every week to the least of his colleagues. 
We should much like to know what persons outside 
the Foreign Office went into the Venezuelan question 
before Lord Salisbury sent his two despatches to 
Mr. Olney. The first despatch was just the sort cf 
mssag2 which judicious friends, sitting round a 
tab'e, would have been able to tone down without 
in any way impairing its force. There must 
be one man at least in the Cabinet who was 
better instructed about the Monrce doctrine 
than our Foreign Office seems to be. We now 
find a platform politician so militant as Sir 
Edward Clarke discussing the probability of our 
having to get out of an untenable position with the 
best grace we can. It would have been better to 
have so discussed the matter with colleagues first 
as to prevent such a position being taken up. 
The South African question came upon us s0 
suddenly that it may be said that Mr. Chamberlain 
could have gained nothing even if the Cabinet had 
been sitting. But the impression is growing upon 
us that, if we were not served very badly by Sir 
Jacobus de Wet, or Sir Hercules Robinson, or 
both, some knowledge as to the seriousness of the 
situation must have reached the Colonial Office 
long ago. If that be so, the knowledge would 
vaturally, under a system of Cabinet government, 
have been communicated by Mr. Chamberlain to his 
colleagues. Either Sir Hercules or someone else 
trusted by the Boers would have been sent to 
Pretoria to reinforce the very limited diplomatic 
resources of our regular agent. In that event both 
the disturbances at Johannesburg and Dr. Jame- 
son’s raid would have keen avoided. Mr. Chamber- 
Jain uncontrolled is just the man to act in a crisis, 
but scarcely the man to ward off a crisis. These 
are but a few of the matters which under any previous 
Administration of this century would Lave been 





discussed by the Cabinet as awhole. We cannot but 
think that the nation has lost owing to Lord Salis- 
bury’s disregard of the constitution. He may be 
reminded that so strong a man as Burghley used to 
consult his colleagues, and that, almost throughout 
the reign of Elizabeth, the Lords of the Council used 
to meet regularly twice a week. We are glad to see 
that Lord Salisbury is going to strengthen the navy, 
It would seem to us an even more desirable reform 
if he would bundle some seven or eight nonentities 
out of the Cabinet, and call the rest together as 
frequently as his predecessors used to do in troublous 
times. 








CALMING DOWN. 





- CW" \Seuee by discussion” is in Western 
Europe the indispensable basis of govern- 
ment by Ministers and diplomatists; and, in spite 
of the occasional outbursts and headlines of a jour- 
nalist in a hurry, it bids fair, in time, to be one of the 
most potent influences making for international 
peace. A little cool discussion either with his 
solicitor or a candid friend will generally subdue 
the angriest litigant into common sense, if not into 
a readiness to compromise. It is the great justifica- 
tion of liberal institutions and a free Press that 
they extend the same prozess into the affairs of 
State. Our Press may say foolish things, irritat- 
ing to Germany or to France, and Frenchmen or 
Germans—who, much more than our own people, 
are men of one paper—may take for gospel the angry 
reply of the Iiyaro or the Cologne Gazette. But 
between us and the United States—between two 
ublics, in each of which the more instructed mem- 
fon glance at many papers and pin their faith to 
none—there is far less ground for misapprehension, 
and safety lies in the multiplicity of counsels. Neither 
people at present is actively angry, and each is 
fortunately diverted for the moment by other and 
graver preoccupations. Here is the opportunity for 
full and free discussion, preparing the public mind 
for a pacific solution. Even were there less wisdom 
than there seems to be among the multitude of our 
counsellors, the mere fact that the public on both 
sides of the Atlantic is becoming familiarised with 
the issue and its pcessible consequences is itself a 
considerable safeguard against the graver dangers 
of the crisis. 

Probably the largest share in this process must 
be ascribed to the numerous and comprehensive 
despatches on the geographical question which the 
special commissioner of the Daily Chronicle has so 
lavishly telegraphed across .he Atlantic. The value 
of the geographical evidence produced is, not that it 
leads to any specific conclusion as to where the 
frontier is or ought to be—that is not a question for 
the general reader, and portions of the evidence are 
met in advance by Lord Salisbury’s despatch—but 
that it familiarises the English public with the idea 
that there may, after all, be some indefiniteness 
about the Schomburgk line, that it may be worth 
while in the interests of peace to reconsider our 
position as to regarding that line as marking our ir- 
reducible minimum, and that the method of solution 
may be, not arbitration, but conciliation. Instead 
of choosing a foreign monarch, or the President 
of the Swiss Confederation — against whose de- 
cision someone will always be found to grumble 
as often as the question is referred to after- 
wards—there is a growing feeling that the matter 
may reasonably be referred to a joint committee 
representing both countries. The terms of settle- 
ment we need not discuss here. The New York 
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Chamber of Commerce has one method; Mr. Carl 
Schurz has another; Professor Westlake a third; in 
another column of our issue of to-day there will be 
found a fourth; and more comprehensive projects 
still are gradually taking shape. Mr. Price Hughes 
has proposed a general arbitration treaty ; the West- 
minster Gazette has announced that a scheme is in 
process of inception for a permanent Anglo-American 
Arbitration, or rather Conciliation, Board. Of 
course, if there is to be a settlement somebody 
must back down. We cannot admit the exten- 
sion of the Monroe Doctrine put forward by the 
President in his Message; nor can we adopt as final 
the view put forward by Lord Salisbury that the 
Schomburgk surveyed line is the absolute minimum 
of our claims. We may be convinced when we hear 
more of our own case than we have yet learnt from 
Lord Salisbury’s despatch. But it is quite certain 
that, whatever certain Jingoes may think in America, 
the mass of the English public are prepared to make 
reasonable sacrifices and to overlook the extension 
given by the President to the Monroe Doctrine, seeing 
that—as is pointed out elsewhere—that extension is, 
from the nature of the case, not likely to be applic- 
able again. 

The process of discussion is considerably facili- 
tated by the exciting events which have tended to 
divert attention on both sides of the Atlantic. The 
failure of the bond issue without the help of Europe 
will doubtless excite the currency heretics of the 
West; but happily the finance of the United States 
is not yet likely to pass under their control. The 
financial crisis and the subsequent depression which 
seem bound to come must have a sobering effect 
at Washington, and a yet greater effect on the course 
of the Presidential campaign. Still more important 
are the complications likely to result from the 
collapse—for, in spite of the Spanish denials and 
explanations, we cannot suppose that anything is 
to be expected but a collapse—of the power of 
Spain in Cuba. If the rebels are crushed now, 
1evellion is certain to spring up elsewhere, and mean- 
while Spain is almost at the end of her resources. 
If the rebels win before Havana, it is all over 
with Spanish rule. In the assertion of the Monroe 
Doctrine in its earlier form @ propos of Cuba, there 
will be plenty of scope for American Jingcism of 
an entirely legitimate kind. Forty years ago the 
acquisition of Cubaas a State of the American Union 
was the dream of Southern slaveholdera. Now that 
slavery has passed away, its admission to the Union as 
a State composed chiefly of negrces and Catholics 
would bring more danger than advantage. But asa 
republic under a special American protectorate it 
would be far more useful to mankind than it ever 
has been under Spain. Moreover, the growing 
complications in Europe give America her chance. 
She may regain her position as a source of the food- 
supply of the world; she may develop her industries 
and her renascent mercantile marine: a naval war 
with any European Power would sacrifice both, 
One can hardly imagine the United States with no 
outlets to the Atlantic except the Mexican ports of 
Tampico and Vera Cruz. Yet that would be the 
very first result of a war with England. That 
our difficulties with Germany will produce any 
effect in America adverse to us we do not for a 
moment believe. The German-Americans will cheer 
the Kaiser and keep Prince Bismarck’s birthday, 
just as they will establish beer-gardens or set up 
Christmas-trees. But they are not of the class that 
favours the military and landlord ring that is grad- 
ually coming to control the German Empire; nor 
will they support any steps tending to deprive that 
Empire of its trade. And, finally, there is the 








chance—though it is no more—that the United | 








States may feel called upon to do something in 
Turkey. Nothing could more redound to its own 
glory or more effectively rebuke the incompetence of 
Europe. The more time that is gained for these 
considerations the better. Meantime we have 
to do as we have done hitherto—to keep cool, to be 
patient, and to consider the best method of coming 
to an agreement, 








WHAT MIGHT HAVE BEEN, 





{PECULATIONS upon the “might have been” 
S are proverbially profitless, but even then they 
are sometimes of interest. Just now there is a 
speculation of this particular kind in which English- 
men may indulge not merely with interest, but even 
with a little profit, What would have happened 
supposing Lord Rosebery and his Government had 
still been in office at this crisis in the national 
history? As we know, there was no absolute neces- 
sity for either the resignation in June or the 
dissolution in July. If the Liberal Ministers had 
been, as their traducers sometimes declared, no 
better than limpets, clinging to office at all costs, 
they would have had no difficulty in remaining in 
possezsion of Downing Street until Parliament met 
next month. It is worth while to ask what would 
have happened at this crisis if they had thus clung 
to their places, because the question seems to point 
to one of the marked features of our political life. 
Lord Ripon would have been at the Colonial Office 
instead of Mr. Chamberlain. If he had been there, 
we believe that he would have carried out precisely 
the policy adopted by his successor. That is to say, 
he wou!ld have stood by the law of nations, and 
would have considered the rights of the Transvaal, 
no matter what pressure might have been brought 
to bear upon him by the enemies of the Boers. In 
short, on this question the policy of a Liberal 
Government would have been practically identical 
with that of the present Administration. But how 
would that policy have been recaived by the country 
if it had been carried out by a Lideral instead of a 
Tory Government? 

It can hardly be possible for any fair-minded 
man in the Conservative ranks to deny the fact that 
if Lord Rosebery and Lord Ripon, instead of Lord 
Salisbury and Mr. Chamberlain, had been the authors 
of our Transvaal policy, they would have had to face 
a storm of opposition in this country of exceptional 
and, indeed, irresistible fury. The Prime Minister 
and the Colonial Secretary have, as we believe, acted 
both justly and wisely in their treatment of the 
Jameson incident. But, even a3 it is, there are 
large classes amongst us who are profoundly dis- 
satisfied with that action, and who make no attempt 
to conceal their disgust at the conduct of Ministers. 
These people are to be found almost exclusively in 
the Tory party. In ordinary circumstances they 
would support Lord Salisbury and his colleagues 
through thick and thin; yet they dislike their South 
African policy so much that many of them have 
opposed it openly, whilst a still larger number have 
given more subdued expression to their feeling of 
hostility. What would have been the case if it had 
been by Liberal Ministers that this wise and equitable 
policy was carried out? The Times, which could not 
conceal its strong disapproval of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
attitude towards Dr. Jameson, would have attacked 
Lord Ripon under the same circumstances with un- 
bridied violence. The Jingoes of the Steck Exchange, 
of the Clubs, and of the streets would have made the 
air ring with their denunciation of the men who had 
dared to do justice and to maintain the law, even at 
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the expense of the aspirations of our fellow-country- 
men in South Africa. We have seen in the past to 
what extremes of unpatriotic passion the Tory party 
can proceed when it is attacking a Liberal Govern- 
ment for an unpopular act in connection with foreign 
affairs, Things are bad enough as they are, when 
these miserable Jingoes are to some extent restrained 
by the recollection that it is their own friends who 
are in office, their own leaders who have withstood 
them in the path of wrong. If it had been other- 
wise, we should have seen England swept from end 
to end this week by a passionate storm of national 
fury before which only the strongest Government 
could have held its ground. 

The effects of such ‘a storm would necessarily 
have been fatal to a Ministry supported only by a 
weak majority in the House of Commons. Parlia- 
ment, if Lord Rosebery had still been in power, 
would probably have been summoned early in 
January, and the Ministry would almost im- 
mediately have been swept out of existence in a 
fit of national temporary insanity. We should have 
had, as a consequence, a new Government carried 
into office on the crest of a wave of Jingoism, and 
there is no need to say what we should have bad to 
expect. Probably within a couple of months we 
should have had a great war upon our hands. If we 
escape such a war, we believe it will be largely owing 
to the fact that the head of the Chauvinist party is 
also the head of the Government. We may be asked 
why, as Liberals, we should discuss this hypothesis, 
which to the superficial observer may seem to tell 
in favour of our political opponents. We do 
so partly because it furnishes proof of the 
wisdom of the course taken by Lord Rosebery 
when he refused to carry on the affairs of the 
State with an inadequate backing in Parliament ; 
but chiefly because it throws a singular light upon 
one of the most characteristic features of the party 
which is now in power. It is the party which arro- 
gantly assumes to itself a monopoly of patriotism. 
But it is also the party, as history proves, which is 
capable of descending to the lowest depths of un- 
patriotic passion, and which has again and again 
shown itself incapable of resisting the temptation to 
turn national dangers and disasters to its own profit. 
Let anyone recall the story of the 1880 Parliament, 
and of the numberless occasions on which the Tory 
Opposition at that epoch strove to use to their own 
advantage our embarrassments in Egypt and other 
parts of the world, if he wishes for prcof of what we 
affirm. Weck by week and month by month the 
Government of Mr. Gladstone was fettered and 
weakened by the unreasoning bitterness and passion 
of the Tory Jingoes. No allowance was made for 
the gravity of the questions with which Ministers 
had to deal. The dangers which threatened the 
State were disregarded, and at a time when every 
true patriot felt it to be his duty to stand by the 
side of the Queen’s representatives, the newspapers 
of the Opposition, and not a few leading members 
of Parliament, lost no opportunity of assailing the 
Government which was contending against the 
national enemies and rivals abroad. It is when we 
recall that shameful chapter in the history of English 
Toryism that we are constrained to feel not un- 
thankful that in this particular crisis it is the 
Jingo party which is in office. The Tory Ministers, 
who have to-day to deal with a crisis in foreign 
affairs the gravity of which is hardly to be exag- 
gerated, have at least the good fortune—denied to 
their predecessors—to have behind them an Opposi- 
tion patriotic enough to support them in every wise 
measure they may take for the maintenance of the 
national honour and the preservation of peace. No 
ex-Cabinet Minister will rant in the House of Lords 





about the disavowal cf Jameson, and call upon his 
country for the first time in her history to blush, 
nor are our negotiations with foreign Powers impeded 
by the clamour of the music-halls and the virulence 
of the Opposition press. If the case had been other- 
wise, and if the Liberal party had joined hands with 
the Chauvinist section of the Tory party, the position 
of England would not have been a pleasant one 
to-day. 








THE MONROE DOCTRINE. 


HERE is a welcome lull in the Venezuelan dis. 
pute, due partly to the influence of Christmas 
and commonsense, and partly also to the other dif- 
ficulties which have distracted the attention of both 
branches of the so-called Anglo-Saxon race, They 
have their currency; we have our Dr. Jameson. It 
would be a great mistake to understand by this lull 
that the question has been settled. It is still as 
difficult, though not as acute, asever. During the 
next few months, while the American commission is 
considering the facts, it will be the duty of careful 
people on both sides of the ocean to consider the 
points at issue and to endeavour to produce some 
concert of public opinion. There are really tio 
distinct points at issue—the dispute about the 
fonroe doctrine, which is the academic basis, and 
the dispute about boundaries, which is the practical 
application. The confusion of the two produces the 
danger, and for the moment we think it more im- 
portant to direct attention to the first, and that the 
more because the origin and nature of the principles 
of American policy enunciated by President Monroe 
seem to be greatly misunderstocd in both coun- 
tries. Every doctrine is nowadays degraded into 
a headline, and the Monroe doctrine is understcod 
by many people as meaning ‘America for the 
Americans,” a sort of know-nothingism in fereign 
politics to which Englishmen cannot by any possi- 
bility give their consent. Both Mr. Olney and Mr. 
Cleveland have done something to encourage this 
misconception, and Lord Salishury has done very 
little to remove it. It ought to be unnecessary to 
explain that a doctrine which is accepted by the 
mass of the American people and which holds so 
honoured a place in American traditions is not a 
mere bit of spread-eagleism. 

The Message of President Monroe was issued on 
the 2nd December, 1523. It really contained two 
distinct Ceclarations. The more famous, which 
comes at the end of the Message, denounced any 
attempt to extend the system of the European 
Powers to the Americans as dangerous to the peace 
and safety of the people cf the United States, This 
declaration is the one best understood in this 
country. It has been ascribed—not quite accurately 
—to Canning. Canning, seeing, as the Americans 
did, that the resolve of the Holy Alliance to “repel 
the maxim of rebellion in whatever place or under 
whatever form it might show itself”’ threatened the 
new republics of South America, proposed to the 
Cabinet of the United States that the two Powers 
should join in a declaration that neither Power 
wished to take the territory formerly belonging to 
Spain for itself, or would allow others to take it. The 
American Cabinet, which contained Jchn Quincy 
Adams, Calhoun, and Clay, and was one of the most 
distinguished in American history, consulted Jeffer- 
son. Jefferson suggested that Cuba would be a 
very desirable addition to the United States, and 
the President therefore preferred to warn off the 
Europeans without submitting to any self-denying 
declaration, England, nevertheless, did not take 
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the form of the declaration amiss, and though the 
Foreign Office has never formally accepted it, 
British Liberals received it with acclamation. It 
has been violated by European Powers when the 
United States were weak, but it has been upheld on 
the whole successfully, and will in all probability be 
more fully enforced in future. We cannot regard 
it as either ridiculous or obsolete, If, for instance, 
Germany, recognising that Germans in the province 
of Rio Grande are suffering from grievances little 
less serious than those of Outlanders in the Trans- 
vaal, were to conquer and hold, as a European 
military Power, the southern part of Brazil, estab- 
lishing there a tariff differentiating in favour of 
Germany and against America, the act would be a 
hostile act towards the United States, which the 
American people would do well to resent and resist. 
Nor can Englishmen expect that, because their 
armaments are mainly naval, and because they have 
not yet established in many instances differential 
intercolonial tariffs, they can be exempted from the 
general probibition which prevents the overthrow of 
any independent American State by a European 
Power. It must, however, be noted that this, the 
principal declaration of President Monroe, was 
made subject to two provisocs. The then existing 
European colonies were expressly saved, and, 
curiously enough, this express saving is quoted by 
Mr, Oiney in the despatch wherein he proceeded to 
show, in effect, that those colonies could not be 
considered consistent with the doctrine. We do 
not believe that any considerable section of 
educated Americans follow Mr. Olney in this 
respect, and, as a matter of fact, this part of 
the despatch—to which Lord Salisbury naturally 
took exception in strong terms — was entirely 
irrelevant ta the actual dispute in Venezuela, even 
as understood by the United States. If the United 
States regarded the very existence of English 
colonies as hostile to their interests, it would be 
absurd to limit the arbitration to the Essequibo 
River, or, indeed, to ask for arbitration of any kind, 
for the whole of British Guiana would be an 
anachronism. The principal declaration of the 
Monroe doctrine cnly becomes relevant when it is 
distinctly shown that England, under the pretext 
of a boundary dispute, has made such an extension 
of her territory as threatens the integrity—to use 
a word familiar in another connection—of the Re- 
public of Venezuela. In the second place, the 
Monroe doctrine did not prohibit a voluntary cession 
of American territory to a European Power: this 
was an extension of the doctrine due to President 
Polk, The limitation has no direct application to 
the present dispute, for we allege no cession by 
Venezuela ; but it may be worth bearing in mind. 
It might be possible for an arbitration to be arranged 
without any breach of the Monroe doctrine, on the 
terms that if it were decided that England had 
wrougfully taken any land within the Schomburgk 
line, England should keep that land but pay com- 
pensation. 

The Monroe Message did, however, contain 
another and distinct declaration, which is much 
more closely relevant to Venezuelan affairz. This was 
the declaration against the establishment of future 
European colonies by occupation of unoccupied 
territory in America. It was due to circum- 
stances entirely distinct from those which con- 
cerned the Hely Alliance, and it is contained in 
a distinct part of the message in its proper connec- 
tion. The greater part of the Pacific coast of North 
America was then disputed territory. Spain had 
claimed the whole coast up to latitude 61°. England 
disputed this claim on the ground that the tenitory 
Was unoccupied and was part of the common 





inheritance of mankind of which each nation has a 
right to appropriate a share by occupation. The 
Nootka Sound Convention, obtained by Pitt after 
a war scare in 1790, did not really settle the question 
of boundary. It provided that both Englishmen and 
Spaniards could trade and, for that purpose, settle in 
the disputed territory. 

By the treaty of 1819, the claims of Spain in the 
North-West passed to the United States; and by 
treaty between the United States and England, the 
land was to ba held for ten years from 1818 by both 
Powers jointly without prejudice to the rights of 
either. In 1821, the Czar, by a ukase equally 
prejudicial to both, declared that the Russian 
dominions extended southwards to latitude 51°, or 
the parallel of Calgary. Both England and America 
protested; but Adams, the American Secretary, 
tried to get the protest made in a form which 
would tell against England when the delimitation 
should take place between the two Powers who were 
for the moment jointly interested. He wrote in 
July, 1823, to Rush, the American Minister in 
London, enclosing a draft of a despatch to St. 
Petersburg in which these words occur: “ The 
American continents henceforth will no longer be 
subject to colonisation. Occupied by civilised nations, 
they will be accessible to Europeans and each other 
on that footing alone.” The British Cabinet did not 
fall into the trap; they replied that they “ considered 
the whole of the unoccupied parts of America as 
being open to future settlements in like manner as 
heretofore.’’ Adams, foiled in his effort to obtain 
an admission by England, inserted his doctrine in 
the famous Message in the following terms: “In 
the discussions to which this interest (7.c. the North- 
West Question) has given rise, and in the arrange- 
ments in which they may terminate, the occasion 
has been judged proper for asserting, as a principle 
in which the rights and interests of the United 
States are involved, that the American continents, 
by the free and independent condition which 
they have assumed and maintained, are hence- 
forth not to be considered as subjects for future 
colonisation by any European Power.” Calhoun 
afterwards said that this part of the Message 
was not submitted to the Cabinet, bat this scarcely 
diminishes its authority, for Clay in a despatch to 
Mexico, while he was Secretary of State in 1825, 
said: “There is no disposition to disturb the 
colonial possessions, as they now exist, of any of the 
European Powers; but it is against the establish- 
ment of new European colonies upon this continent 
that this principle is directed. The countries in 
which any such new establishments might be 
attempted are now open to the enterprise and com- 
merce of all Americans ; and the justice or propriety 
cannot be recognised of arbitrarily limiting and cir- 
cumscribing that enterprise and commerce by the 
act of voluntarily planting a new colony, without 
the consent of America, under the auspices of foreign 
Powers belonging to another and a distant continent. 
Europe would be indignant at an attempt to plant 
a colony on any part of her shores; and her justice 
must perceive, in the rule contended for, only perfect 
reciprocity.” Except in the use of the words 
‘“‘Burope ” and “ America,” for two sets of nations 
with only a geographical unity this language is as 
plain as could be desired. As one able writer has said, 
the question was one of political geography. Had 
the two American continents been in 1823 so 
effectively cccupied by various colonies and re- 
publics that European colonists coming to any of 
them must conform to the laws they found there, 
and not bring with them the laws of their country 
of origin? The United States said Yes; England 
said No, 
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It cannot be argued that this part of the Monroe 
doctrine is irrelevant to the Venezuelan dispute. 
It was invented to meet the claim of an existing 
European colony to extend its boundaries as over 
unoccupied territory. If England, failing to show 
that the whole valley of the Essequibo and its 
tributaries was Dutch in 1814, fell back on her 
second line of defence and said that the whole of it 
was then unoccupied and had become English by 
effective occupation since, then this part of the 
Monroe doctrine would be precisely in point. Lord 
Salisbury, while relying on our alleged treaty rights, 
seems to carefully preserve the alternative claim, 
which is based on a proposition which America 
cannot, without surrendering the Monroe doctrine, 
acknowledge. Is it worth while continuing to take 
up a position which, while it may be tenable in 
argument, is so likely to hurt American suscepti- 
bilities? British Guiana is almost the only case as 
to which tke question can arise. The boundaries of 
Canada to the South have been settled by treaty, 
and those to the North-West have also been 
delimited. We do not deny that the declaration, 
whether or not it was a true statement of the facts 
in 1823, is true now. We do not claim that the 
Welshmen who have formed a colony in Patagonia, 
or the Australians who settled in Paraguay, took 
British dominion with them. They emigrated to 
States which, however unsettled, are not open for 
occupation by the first comer. Lord Salisbury’s 
zeal to protect Englishmen from South American 
rule must not be allowed to go too far, or we should 
have Uit!ander questions in every Republic. 

Thus it would seem that, so far as the Monroe 
doctrine is concerned, it ought to be possible for 
England, Venezuela and America to consent to a 
treaty of arbitration by which (1) the boundary 
claims of the first two should be submitted to arbi- 
tration, subject to the limitation that if it be found 
that the correct British boundary, according to our 
treaty rights, would be within the Schomburgk line, 
the territory between that boundary and the Schom- 
burgk line shall remain British, but England shall 
pay to Venezuela such compensation as the tribunal 
may consider just, and (2) England should expressly 
disclaim any intention to rely on rights based on 
occupation as of unoccupied territory since 1823, 
provided that she may give such evidence of occu- 
pation since that date as may tend to show the 
extent of her pre-existing treaty rights. It ought 
to be clearly shown that our claim is based on treaty 
and not on filibustering. 








FINANCE. 


HE events in the Transvaal and the attitude of 
Germany have naturally caused a skarp fall in 
prices. But the fall is not so much due to selling by 
real investors as to the operations of speculators. 
This is clearly proved by the sharp recovery that 
occurred on Tuesday afternoon and Wednesday, 
more particularly in the South African market. 
At one time Consols fell nearly to 105, but they 
recovered in the course of the day to 105}. East 
Rand gold shares, again, which at the close of last 
week, in the midst of the South African crisis, were 
quoted as low as 2}, had advanced on Wednesday to 
4}; and Chartered Company's shares, which at one 
time were under 8, recovered on Wednesday to 33. 
All this was the result neither of selling nor of buy- 
ing by genuine investors, but of the operations of 
speculators. In the general recovery on Wednesday 
even American railroad securities shared, a still 
further proof that the fall was mainly due to 
speculation ; for the financial outlook in the United 
States is so very serious that it is certain there is no 


investment going on. On the contrary, holders of 

American securities, even of good American bonds, 

are selling on every favourable opportunity. Presi- 

dent Cleveland, having decided not to wait upon 

the action of Congress, has called for a popular loan 

of 100 million dollars, or 20 millions sterling. The 

impression in the City is that the loan will fail; 

that there will be very great withdrawals of gold 

from the Treasury; and there is a serious fear that 

gold may be exported and hoarded and may then 

go to a premium. It is, of course, too early yet to 

form any opinion as to whether the loan will or will 

not succeed. But thereis no doubt that the financial 

condition of the country is gravely embarrassed, 

and it is wise, therefore, for British investors to 

keep aloof from the market. International securities 

declined with all others, but there was some recovery 

in them also on Wednesday. It is gratifying to find 

that, in spite of everything, British trade is steadily, 

though very gradually, expanding. The improve- 
ment on the Stock Exchange continued on Thursday. 

It speaks much for the coolness of' the City 
generally that all the troubles we have gone through 
during the past few months—the dangers arising 
from the anarchy in Turkey, the Venezuela Message 
of President Cleveland, the disturbances in the 
Transvaal, and the German Emperor’s message— 
have not caused any material rise in the rates 
of interest and di:count. During the last three or 
four days of the old year about eight millions 
sterling was borrowed from the Bank of England 
by the outside market, chiefly by the bill-brokers 
and discount houses. Since then the whole amount 
has been repaid, and yet there has been no difficulty 
in finding the funds, and no rise to speak of in rates. 
Of course the supply of loanable capital is enormous. 
But if there were real apprehensions of war, bankers 
would not be so ready to lend on such a scale and 
on such terms. Assuming that peace is maintained, 
and that the relations of this country with the rest 
of the world do not become more strained, it seems 
certain that rates will remain low for a long time 
to come. The financial difficulties in the United 
States are likely to lead to very large shipments of 
gold, and as soon as order is restored in South 
Africa the exports of gold from that country will 
also be on a large scale. The silver market is fairly 
steady. There is no great hurry to sell on the part 
of mine owners, and there is a fair amount being 
bought for the silver-using countries. The India 
Council continues to sell its drafts very successfully. 
On Wednesday it disposed of the whole fifty lakhs 
offered at 1s. 113d. per rupee, which, however, is 
somewhat lower than the price of the week before. 
Still, it is a much better price than was thought 
probable some time ago; and as we are now entering 
upon what ought to be the most active trade season 
in India, it is likely that the demand for the drafts 
will increase rather than fall off. 











THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


S4 TURDAY.— The telegram of the Emperor 
William to President Kruger was the sensation 
at the clubs last night, and a great sensation it was. 
His Imperial Majesty might have found that even 
his robust self-conceit was hurt by the language 
used regarding his action even by men to whose 
judgment he could hardly pretend to be indifferent. 
Last night, indeed, contempt seemed to be the 
prevailing feeling in London. The “shouting 
Emperor,” who has just made himself ridiculous 
by sending a portrait of himself in the character 
of an archangel to his fellow-sovereigns, had com- 
mitted another of his frequent follies. That was 
the tone yesterday. To-day, when it is known that 
he cent his telegram after consulting his Ministers, 








there is much more of anger and rather less of 
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personal contempt. There can be no doubt 
that, even if the communication was correct 
in form, it was distinctly unfriendly to this 
country. The German Emperor cannot pretend 
that the English Government has been wanting 
in its duty in this matter of the Transvaal. It 
acted with the greatest promptitude and vigour 
so soon as Dr. Jameson’s mad adventure became 
known, and acted without needing any hints from 
anybody on the Continent. In these circumstances 
there is, to say the least, grave want of tact and 
good-feeling on uae part of the Emperor in hurrying 
off his congratulations to President Kruger. It 
would almost seem as though Germany wanted to 
have a little hand at the game of filibustering on her 
own account, and were seeking to prepare the way 
for a descent on South Africa by trying to arouse 
the anger of the people of England. 

The Emperor's conduct is the less excusable be- 
cause he must know that public feeling in this 
country has been very greatly excited by the events 
of the past few days, and that it needs all the firm- 
ness Of her Majesty’s Ministers and of the cool- 
headed portion of the public to withstand the 
outburst of Jingoism which Jameson’s action has 
produced. It is many a year since “the man in the 
street” has troubled himself about any questions 
of foreign politics. Strangely enough, he was quite 
unmoved by the storm raised by President Cleve- 
land’s folly three weeks ago. But the Jameson 
incident has stirred him to the bottom of his heart. 
Last night I happened to be looking at the bill of 
an evening paper in a crowded thoroughfare, when 
a working man came up to me and, pointing to the 
bill, said: “ You don’t think they will kill him, sir? 
They would never dare to do that. They say he 
was a filibuster; but I call him a hero.” And if I 
had not moved away I should have had to listen to 
a disquisition on the whole question of the Boers 
and the English. It was a small incident; but 
nobody who knows London well, and the ordinary 
reserve of her people, will regard it as without 
significance. To this particular man in the street 
there was evidently only one “he” last night, and 
in his eyes the “he” was a hero. And this is clearly 
the opinion of a very large proportion of the public. 
The City has been distinctly Jingo; many of the Tory 
newspapers have been emphatic in their applause of 
Jameson ; Mr. Chamberlain is denounced with bitter- 
ness in the Tory clubs, and it would evidently 
require very little to bring about a storm of angry 
and reckless Chauvinism. In these circumstances 
there is something almost wicked in the conduct of 
the Emperor in tryiog to stir up, instead of trying 
to allay, the popular excitement. iortunately, there 
are cooler heads in London than there seem to be in 
Berlin, and the absolute correctness of the action of 
the English Government leaves the Germans without 
the shadow of a pretext for interference in a matter 
which has no direct concern for them. 

Sunday.—The excitement over the Transvaal 
business has certainly not subsided, but among the 
shrewder politicians a confident belief prevails that 
the worst is over, and that the ship of the State has 
been steered in safety through the stormy waters. 
The popular indignation at the unfriendly conduct 
of the Emperor William is very great, and it will be 
long before that ill-balanced gentleman's folly is 
forgotten in England. But he and his newspapers 
have incidentally rendered two important services 
to this country. In the first place, his message to 
“Oom Paul” is by no means likely to please that 
sagacious old Boer. The last thing in the world 
that he desires is to substitute Germany for England 
as his suzerain. He is, and has long been, on the 
best of terms with the English Government, and 
knows he is much more likely to receive fair treat- 
ment from it than from the Prussians. Having 
beaten the adventurers of the Chartered Company 
“off his own bat,” he probably resents as an imper- 
tinence the attempt of the Emperor William to 
patronise him. Secondly, the outbreak of German 





spite must afford a very useful warning to the hot- 
headed Jingoes of the Cape Colonies. These gentle- 
men have been talking very largely of doing this 
thing or the other, whether the Government at home 
likes it or not. They must now see that they have 
other forces besides those of Great Britain to reckon 
with if they attempt any fresh violaticn of inter- 
national law. 

Upon one point everybody whose opinion is worth 
having is agreed. That is, that there must be the 
most searching inquiry into the origin of this most 
deplorable affair. It will not do to make Dr. 
Jameson a scapegoat, and to leave the real authors 
of the crime to escape scot-free. Whoever they 
may be, and however highly they may be placed, 
they also must receive their due punishment. The 
feeling is growing that the whole affair has a close 
connection with the financial side of South African 
politics, and perhaps Emperor William may learn 
before long that the real instigators of the raid were 
not wholly men of English blood. 

I hear that Mr. Chamberlain himself dashed into 
the City in a hansom cab in the early hours of 
yesterday morning, and surprised the clerk in charge 
at the Eastern Telegraph office by suddenly ap- 
pearing there at 3 a.m. and demanding to see any 
telegrams that had been received from South 
Africa. The suspicion that the Colonial Office was 
keeping anything back was entirely without foun- 
dation ; but there was a most serious delay in the 
receipt of telegrams, and the Colonial Secretary was 
anxious to ascertain the cause of this. 

Monday.—My surmise as to the way in which 
President Kruger would receive the German Em- 
peror’s telegram is fully confirmed this morning. 
The old Boer leader has given his Imperial Majesty 
a most unmistakable snub. But the mischief 
wrought by the telegram has been very great. 
Perhaps we have shown ourselves too sensitive, and 
have exaggerated the significance of the Emperor's 
action. But the fact remains that for forty-eight 
hours we have been perilously near a state of things 
which would render war inevitable. The firm tone 
of the Standard on Saturday, and the language of 
the Times to-day, are certain to cause very consider- 
able surprise in Germany. Perhaps both these 
journals are unnecessarily bellicose, but that they 
represent the prevailing sentiment in this country is 
undeniable. England will submit to no indignity 
and to no tampering with her Imperial interests on 
the part of Germany, and this she is making plain to 
the world through the utterances both of her states- 
men and her press. 

To outsiders the most bewildering thing in con- 
nection with the universal outburst of anger at the 
interference of the German Emperor in the affairs 
of South Africa is the contrast it presents to the 
pacific manner in which we received the blustering 
threats of President Cleveland and the American 
press the other day. On that occasion one French 
newspaper remarked that evidently the surest way 
of making England accept a pacific attitude was to 
threaten her. THE SPEAKER, commenting upon this 
utterance, retorted that it would be exceedingly 
dangerous for any European Power to imitate 
American methods. The truth of this retort has 
now been most fully established. We bear with 
meekness the ebullitions of American Jingoism, first, 
because we have nothing but the most friendly feel- 
ings towards the United States and believe, rightly or 
wrongly, that those feelings are reciprocated; and, 
secondly, because we have sufficient confidence in 
Anglo-Saxon good sense to feel certain that the two 
countries cannot be plunged into a fratricidal and 
most unnatural war. But we look upon our neigh- 
bours on the Continent as “ foreigners,” and words 
that we would accept almost with good-humour 
and certainly without passion from an American 
President, we would resent instantly and fiercely if 
addressed to us by a German Emperor. Seeing that 
Germany is ten times as powerful as the United 
States so far as war is concerned, the English 
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attitude at this moment ought to lead even the 
mischievous quack who edits the New York Sun to 
pause before ascribing our patience with American 
diplomacy to cowardice. 

Tuesday.—There are many speculations as to the 
reason why Mr. Rhodes has resigned the Cape 
Premiership; but the light that is thrown upon the 
subject is very meagre. All that can be said is, 
that he was bound to take this step after his 
intimate friend and personal subordinate, Dr. 
Jameson, had entered upon his criminal enterprise ; 
but he seems to have taken it before the expedition 
of last Sunday week had actually started. “Mr. 
Rhodes,” said an extremely shrewd person who has 
had very intimate dealings with the African states- 
man, “is not really a great man; he is only a man 
whom the world has agreed to call great.” This 
may be so, and the key to the present position in 
South Africa and Europe may lie, after all, in the 
fact that a man has been placed in a position for 
which he is unequal. But I am bound to say that 
so many people of exceptional intelligence have 
combined to call Mr. Rhodes a great man, that 
I find it difficult to accept the other theory. 
My own personal knowledge of this remarkable 
person is very slight, and I confess I was more 
impressed in my meetings with him by his eagerness 
to make use of every available means of securing his 
ends, than by any proof he furnished of exceptional 
force of intellect. One characteristic he undoubtedly 
possesses in common with some of the greatest as 
well as some of the weakest of men. That is an 
extraordinary simplicity of speech and action. He 
talks with a frankness that is remarkable. How- 
ever, he has simplified the situation by retiring 
from a post which he could no longer hold with 
advantage; and, meantime, the demand for a 
thorough investigation into all the circumstances of 
the recent raid is more emphatic than ever. If the 
Chartered Company wishes to keep its Charter— 
nay, if its directors wish to keep themselves right 
with the law of England—we must have the fullest 
proof of their innocence of all complicity in 
proceedings that have endangered the peace of 
the world and gravely injured the prestige of 
this country. Nor is it the Chartered Company 
only against which the finger of suspicion is now 
pointed. Some of the German Jews whose names 
are most conspicuous in financial circles are also 
among the suspected. If some of the stories I hear 
are to be believed, we may have an English scandal 
hardly less serious than that through which France 
passed in connection with the Panama Company. 
Let us hope that this misfortune will not happen; 
but in any case the whole business must be probed 
to the bottom. No nation that respects itself will 
allow its good name to ba dragged through the dirt 
by a gang of mere city sharks. 

The feeling against the German Emperor still 
runs extraordinarily high almost everywhere—too 
high, I venture to think. I have characterised his 
action as distinctly unfriendly and inconsiderate; 
but, after all, one must remember the light in which 
Jameson’s raid was justly regarded on the Continent. 
The Emperor, who has often been accused of being 
too much under English influence, was probably 
glad of an opportunity of getting rid of this 
suspicion on the part of his subjects, by giving 
expression to the universal feeling of Germany 
at Jameson’s defeat. Ilis great mistake was in not 
acknowledging the strict correctness of the conduct 
of the English Government, and in using words that 
seemed to imply his wish to intervene by force in 
the affairs of South Africa. But President Kruger’s 
snub—for it is a snub, whatever the German news- 
papers may profess to feel—and Mr. Chamberlain's 
brief but emphatic statement on Saturday, have 
practically neutralised both of these features of the 
message. In these circumstances it would be well 
if people in this country would take a less passionate 
view of the situation. Nothing can be in more 
execrable taste, for example, than the letter of Mr. 





Finch-Hatton to which the editor of the Times, 
unfortunately, gave publicity yesterday. It was 
beneath the dignity of a great newspaper to print 
such an effusion, and it would be immeasurably 
beneath the dignity of our country to contemplate 
the silly and vulgar kind of retaliation on the 
German Emperor which this gentleman was pleased 
to suggest. 

Wednesday.—Alas! the storm is growing, and 
there are signs to-day that, under the tension of the 
situation, those who ought to keep their heads in 
this country are beginning to lose them. We are 
not drifting—we are rushing towards war. It is 
not that we are not bound to maintain our rights in 
South Africa, including our control of the foreign 
relations of the Transvaal. All of us are agreed 
upon that point, and the naval measures taken to- 
day are quite justifiable. But there can be only one 
excuse for the extremely warlike toneof certainof our 
newspapers, and the distinctly bellicose action of the 
Ministry. The Emperor's telegram is no justification 
of these things—nor was the popular outburst 
against us in Germany last week. The one thing 
that can justify what is being said and done in 
England just now is the fact that our rulers know 
that Germany has been preparing for a sudden coup 
at our expense, and that the Emperor is really 
desirous of forcing hostilities upon us. This is the 
theory which the Jimes puts forth this morning. 
If it were well-founded it would, as I have said, 
justify all that is being done in the way of warlike 
talk and action on this side of the Channel. But 
where is there any evidence of its truth? Nota 
shred of proof has been offered to us. Until that is 
done wise men will stand aside and refuse to be 
hurried further down that steep path at the foot of 
which lies the bottomless pit of war. The Jingoes 
of the clubs and the music halls and the newspaper 
offices do an ill service to their country by the talk 
in which they are now indulging. 

The feeling regarding Jameson has undergone a 
great change within the last twenty-four hours. It 
began with the publication of the Westminster 
Gazette's telegram from the Cape. People now feel 
that he was not a“ freebooter” but that he honestly 
believed that he was called to save his fellow- 
countrymen from imminent peril. The courage 
with which he and his men fought against over- 
whelming odds has also modified popular feeling. 
But the fact remains that he has committed a 
tremendous mistake which may have irrevocable 
consequences, and that tle first duty of our 
Government was to disown him. Its second duty 
must be to make it clear that no similar act 
shall be possible in the future. This afternoon 
brought us the announcement of President Kruger’s 
wise and magnanimous act in pardoning the whole 
of the raiders. This imposes a delicate and difficult 
task upon her Majesty’s Ministers. Let us hope 
they will be equal to it. 

Poor Sir Julian Goldsmid! He was one of the 
richest men in England, the owner of wonderful 
houses and estates, horses and carriages, and all 
things that are sumptuous and luxurious. He had 
great abilities, a high sense of duty, and a kindly 
heart. Yet his life from his own point of view 
was the reverse of successful. For one moment 
he seemed to have stepped into his proper place, 
and all men recognised his worth. That was when 
he proved himself to be the strongest Chairman 
of Committees the House of Commons has ever had, 
and when even the Tory rowdies who disgraced the 
last Parliament trembled before him. He believed 
that his chance had come and that the Speakership 
was in his grasp. But the Chair became vacant, 
another was chosen, and Sir Julian was hardly men- 
tioned as a possible candidate. I do not think he 
ever got over the bitter disappointment this caused 
him. 

Thursday.—To-day’s telegrams from Berlin make 
it clear that there is not a word of truth in the 
story that Germany has been meditating a coup 
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against England, and that the Transvaal affair has 
been worked up cleverly in order to give her the 
opportunity of effecting it. That being the case, 
the time seems to have come when we may very 
properly lower our tone, and rest satisfied with the 
steps we have already taken to vindicate our honour 
and our independence without pushing the unfortu- 
nate Emperor too far into a corner. He has already, 
no doubt, seen good reason to repent himself of his 
impulsive action last Friday, and if he wishes to 
withdraw from an untenable position, it is certainly 
not the business of England to bar his way. 

What has become of the Cabinet? That is the 
question that politicians are asking everywhere. 
Lord Salisbury is certainly showing his contempt 
for his colleagues with a freedom which is remark- 
able even in the case of a Cecil. He and Mr. Cham- 
berlain have had the whole of the recent troubles 
in their own hands, and their seventeen colleagues, 
including Mr. Arthur Balfour and the Duke of 
Devonshire, have been of no more importance in the 
country than Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett or Mr. Jesse 
Collings. Now, there are certain points which must 
be settled by the Cabinet, and not by any individual 
Minister. For example, there is the disposal of the 
six millions of surplus receipts which will be in the 
hands of the Treasury by the end of March, and 
which must go to the reduction of the National Debt 
unless a Billis brought in providing for its absorption 
in another way. No doubt it will be handed over to 
the Admiralty for the increase of the fleet; but that 
can only be done by an Act of Parliament, and after 
a discussion of the question in the Cabinet. 

Friday.—At last the announcement is made that 
a Cabinet is to be held to-morrow; but the failure 
to hold any meetings of the Cabinet for so many 
weeks, and during so grave a crisis in the national 
history, affords sufficient proof of the contempt in 
which Lord Salisbury holds our present system of 
administration. It is to ba hoped that the Cabinet 
will be able to do something to check the Jingoism 
of the Tory press. Whatever one may think about 
the conduct of Germany, it is at least certain that 
we cannot complain now either of any act of hos- 
tility on the part of the German Ministry or of 
the language of the German newspapers. In these 
circumstances, we make ourselves ridiculous by 
persisting in the menacing language which was 
proper enough when it seemed that our vital 
interests in South Africa were being threatened 
by the Emperor William. Nor is it only ridicule 
we bring upon ourselves by this persistence in 
needless bluster. We incur serious danger as well. 
Yesterday, a very eminent statesman with a great 
knowledge of foreign affairs declared his belief that 
we would be at war with Germany within six 
weeks; “and if so, it will be a war made by the 
newspapers.” 








TWO PROPHETS OF EVIL. 

HE new year has brought apt messages from 
old friends, whose absence at such a season 
would have clouded the vista. There is Mrs. Lynn 
Linton, for instance; what would the world be 
without the stimulus of her periodical tirade? Once 
again she delivers the gospel of “mental sanity,” 
“a buried treasure, which exist3, but where?” We 
should like to reply off-hand that, if it is to be 
found anywhere, this treasure ought to sparkle in 
Mrs. Lynn Linten’s article on “Cranks and 
Crazes” in the North American Review. But 
“mental sanity” implies an equilibrinm, a faculty 
for measuring the forces of the world, an eye for 
proportion in act and word, an abstinence from 
irritable rhetoric. Yet these are scarcely the char- 
acteristics that strike us in reading Mrs, Lynn Lin- 
ton. She inveighs with as much vehemence against 
the “craze” for cycling as against the “cranks” 
who seek to convert the Chinese. Spiritualists are 
classed as lunatics, with people who imagine that it is 





the obligation of England to protect the Armenians 
from massacre. Cycling is obnoxious to Mrs. Lynn 
Linton simply because, as she frankly confesses, she 
is “uninitiated” in the pastime. Being “uninitiated,” 
she cannot imagine how any sane person can prefer 
a bicycle as a vehicle to a Pullmancar. Knowing 
nothing about Armenia, she dismisses all evidence of 
Turkish misdeeds as “an ex parte statement”; and 
being equally ignorant of the course of events which 
have made England directly responsible for the 
government of the Armenians, she describes the 
demand for English intervention as the ebullition 
of “cranks” who want us to meddle in a business 
“with which we have noconcern.” From Armenia 
this advocate of “mental sanity” shifts to the 
music-halls, and gibbets the “craze” for “ coster- 
songs, which nothing but the genius of Chevalier 
excused, and which, without him, were detestable.” 
Detestable, too, is the public “craza” for cheap 
goods from France or Germany. People pay a 
shilling for “an inferior thing” when they might 
have the superior native product for fourteen-pence. 
The possibility that the foreign article is often better 
as well as cheaper does not enter the calculations of 
“mental sanity.” Education has also become a“craza”; 
but here Mrs. Lynn Linton’s wrath unaccountably 
dries up. “Itis idle to prophesy; and, until we see 
the results, we cannot bo sure that the thing is for 
good or evil.” Why this sudden discretion is not 
applied to cycling or Armenia she does not explain. 
But of the writers who mistake irritation for 
sanity, and tantrums for a noble indigaation, give 
us Ouida. She at least is a woman of genius, to 
whom we owe many hours of wonder and delight. 
She can still write of children and dumb animals 
with truth and postry; and her frenzies against 
science and democracy have an infinite refreshment 
of unconscious humour. There is a terrific screech 
in the Nineteenth Century on the “ugliness of 
modern life.” The most diabolical invention of all 
the ages is the steam-engine. In its “hiss” Ouida 
hears the laugh of Mephistopheles, and “in the 
tinkle of the electric bell there lurks the chuckle of 
glee with which he sees the human fools take asa 
boon and a triumph the fatal gifts he has given.” 
The citizen who is about to enter a new house may 
wonder whether there is anything less Mephis- 
tophelian in the shape of bells; but if he content 
himself with the old-fashioned wire, how is he to 
know that the demon is not pulling it? As for the 
engine, it is an “iron beast,” “a greater tyrant than 
any Nero or Caligula,’ and its “human child, the 
typical, notable, most conspicuous creation of the iron 
beast’s epoch, is the Cad, vomited forth from every 
city and town iu hundreds, thousands, millions.... 
The chief creation of modern life is the Cad, and it 
may safely be said that the poorest slave in Hellas, 
the meanest fellah in Egypt, the humblest pariah in 
Asia, was a gentleman beside him. The Cad is the 
entire epitome, the complete blossom and fruit in 
one of what we are told is an age of culture.” We 
interrupt the torrent to remark that Ouida does 
herself injustice. If if were not an age of culture, 
how could we welcome this enchantress of our tongue 
who uses three adjectives where one is enough, and 
dabbles in hundreds when millions are at her beck 
and call? What but an age of culture could induce 
her to pause upon that delicate nuance of diction, 
“It may safely be said,” when we know that safety 
is a contemptible consideration, regarded only by 
engine-drivers and signalmen? Luckily it does not 
check Ouida’s career through time. “ Ask yourself 
candidly, O, my reader! if any age before this in all 
the centuries of earth ever produced any creature so 
utterly low and loathsome, so physically, mentally, 
individually, and collectively hideous?” The candid 
reader may need a little while to reflect upon the 
list of historic examples already furnished to him. 
There is the “poorest slave in Hellas,” now; but 
Ouida starts a fresh list with him under another 
name. “ The helot of Greece, the gladiator of Rome, 
the swashbuckler of Mediweval Kurope— nay, the 
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mere pimp and pander of Elizabethan England, of 
the France of the Valois, of the Spain of Velasquez, 
were dignity, purity, courage in person beside the 
Cad of these last years of the nineteenth, this break- 
ing dawn of the twentieth, century—the Cad rushing 
on with his shrill scream of laughter as he knocks 
down the feeble woman or the yearling child, and 
making life and death and all eternity seem 
ridiculous by the mere existence of his own in- 
tolerable fatuity and bestiality!” 

But the candid reader is not permitted to settle 
down quietly to the study of parallels to the Cad. 
He has also to trace the volumes of smoke from 
steamers across the cceans, and the destruction 
of India’s snow-white marbles, ivory skies, rosy 
clouds, lotus-laden waters, golden dawns, magnolias, 
camellia groves, feathered flocks in bamboo aisles, by 
the smoke fiend of the British Gradgrind who makes 
two hundred per cent. net profit, and folds “his 
hands complacently on his rotund belly.” If you 
calculate that every steamer leaves a trail of smoke 
“ forty-five miles long,” you will see the ocean routes 
covered with “tens of thousands” of belching 
funnels, till sea and land are shrouded in per- 
petual fog, and the art of navigation disappears 
with the “rotund belly” and the two hundred 
per cent. Before that consummation, however, we 
may all be murdered in our beds. What is the 
“typical, notable, most conspicuous” symptom of 
homicidal derangement? “Even when a man goes 
on an excursion of pleasure he will at starting buy a 
penny ticket which insures his life for a hundred 
pounds in case of accident! ... The great in- 
crease of cold-blooded and ferocious murders, done 
on slight motives and with cynical indifference, is 
the natural issue of this way of looking at life.” 
How does an insurance ticket give a man an appetite 
for blood? “ When he regards his own existence as 
a mere parcel to be adequately paid for with 
a hundred pounds, it follows, as the night the 
day, that he cannot regard the life of another as 
worth twenty shillings.” The only escape from this 
logical dilemma seems to be a universal purchase of 
penny tickets. If every man’s life were valued at 
a hundred pounds, “cold-blooded and ferocious 
murders” might decline. But Ouida’s philosophy 
is not to be upset in that fashion. “Modern 
science” has made death “ grotesque” by the inven- 
tion of bombs which blow a victim to atoms, and so 
rob him of the “ mute majesty which the dead body 
claims by right of nature.” Of what avail are our 
insurance tickets if we lose our “mute majesty” ? 
No sooner do we behold the scattered fragments of 
a brother than we straightway do to death the first 
“feeble woman” or “yearling child” who falls in 
our way. Assassination is to “ become so common 
that it will be scarcely regarded with disapproval.” 
Our only consolation is that Mrs. Lynn Linton, from 
the standpoint of the “ uninitiated,’ will denounce it 
as a “ craze.” 








THE MERMAID-MYTH. 





O those who believe, on the authority of Natural 
History books, that some of the creatures 
which Illiger called Sirenia gave rise to the Mer- 
maid-myth, a visit to the reptile house of the 
Zoological Gardens at the present time must be a 
saddening experience. For in the floor-tank in 
which the Chinese alligators dwelt, and which was 
afterwards given up to the Lepidosirens in the hope 
that they might increase and multiply, now dwells a 
Manatee, closely akin to the Dugong of the Indian 
Ocean, to which the same naturalist gave the poetic 
name of Halicoré, or Sea-maiden. Neither of these 
creatures has a trace of resemblance to the mer- 
maid of myth and song. The approach to the 
general outline of the human form is no closer than 
in the seal, and the face is certainly not so human. 
Before discussing the myth, it may be well to 





make the fact clear that sea-maidens, or mermaids, 
and sirens were very different creatures. To satisfy 
ourselves on this point, we need only go to the 
classics. If—which the gods forbid!—Homer be 
forgotten and Horace and Virgil long neglected, we 
may at least turn to Sir Thomas Browne, and gather 
with full hands from his storehouse. “ Few eyes,” 
he tells us, “have escaped the pictures of mer- 
maids ; that is, according to Horace’s monster, with 
a woman's head and fishy extremity below: and 
these are conceived to answer the shape of the 
ancient sirens that attempted upon Ulysses. Which, 
notwithstanding, were of another description, con- 
taining no fishy composure, but made up of man and 
bird: the human mediety variously placed not only 
above, but below.” And so the sirens may be dis- 
missed, for there is nothing bird-like about the 
Manatee or the Dugong. The mermaid must also 
be clearly distinguished from the sea-nymph. They 
may agree in form; in nature they differ widely. 
The mermaid is the VWeerfrauw—the woman of the sea, 
akin to man; the sea-nymph is a daughter of the gods, 
Megasthenes, who went on an embassy to India some 
three hundred years before the Christian era, there 
gathered materials for a work of which only frag- 
ments remain. From these we learn that in the 
ocean that washed the shores of Taprobane (the 
modern Ceylon) there lived a creature with the 
aspect of a woman. This creature modern writers 
have identified, no doubt correctly enough, with the 
Dugong. Sir Emerson Tennent says: “The rude 
approach to the human outline observed in the 
shape of the head of this creature, and the attitude 
of the mother when suckling her young, clasping it 
to her breast with one flipper while swimming with 
the other, holding the heads of both above water, 
and when disturbed suddenly diving and displaying 
her fish-like tail—these, together with her habitual 
demonstrations of strong maternal affection, pro- 
bably gave rise to the fable of the mermaid; and 
thus that earliest invention of mythical physiology 
may be traced to the Arab seamen and the Greeks, 
who had watched the movements of the Dugong in 
the waters of Manaar.” 

This is the account usually given of the origin of 
the mermaid-myth. It calmly takes for granted the 
truth of the assumption that, from the accounts of 
Arab fishermen and Greek sailors, there spread over 
pretty nearly the whole world folk-stories of women 
living in the sea, which some of them occasionally 
left to consort with human-kind. And one must 
remember that mermaid legends are common enough 
in regions uninfluenced by Arabia or by Greece. 
It is safe to assume that the myth was old before the 
first Arab fisherman cast a net, and this must have 
been ages ere the first Greek keel ploughed the 
surface of the Indian seas. At the time of the 
embassy the twilight that falls on all things was 
closing round the Greek gods, and men were coming 
round to the view that these deities were but pei- 
sonifications of Nature-forces. Consequently one 
cannot believe that the myth-making faculty was 
then very vigorous. No injustice will be done to 
the Greek sailors in crediting them with a full 
share of the old beliefs; but Megasthenes was an 
inheritor of the lore of Aristotle, “ whose seal is 
upon all the sciences.” 

It is a noteworthy fact that mermaid stories 
contain little, if any, supernatural element, and 
what little there may be of it is evidently an embel- 
lishment, not an integral part of the original. To 
the old Norseman, the entanglement of a mermaid— 
or, for the matter of that, a merman—in his nets 
was no cause for surprise. These creatures, in his 
simple belief, lived in the ocean, and might there- 
fore be netted as easily as codfish, or ling, though 
not so frequently, for the very excellent reason that 
there were not so many of them. All over Europe 
the same legend is to be found, in slightly varying 
forms, the chief points being identical. The mer- 
maid of the Scandinavian fisherfolk was a very 
different creature from the mermaid of Hans 
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Andersen’s charming story, the main features of 
which are worth recalling, if only to show that its 
heroine is a purely literary creation, with no more 
raison d'étre than the equally celebrated heroine of 
a Mihrchen that is no Mtéihrchen—the Lorelei. An- 
dersen’s Mermaid saves a shipwrecked prince from 
drowning,and straightway falls in love with him. For 
his sake she leaves her home in the deep; and, wise 
beyond her state and time, recognising the fact that 
the truest love is service, she becomes his faithful 
attendant till he marries. Then she opportunely 
dies, in orthodox fashion, of a broken heart, and is 
rewarded by the gift of immortality. This is more 
like a modern novel than a folk-tale. In fact, we 
have here and in the Lorelei story, as in Undine and 
Melusine, the mermaid folk-tale overlaid with the 
Paracelsian fancy of elemental sprites. Myths are 
as old as the childhood of the race. Self-sacrifice 
was not a virtue of Early Man, whence it is safe to 
conclude that Andersen’s “Mermaid” is but a 
variant of a much older folk-tale. 

But as mermaid stories must have had an origin, 
where is that origin to be sought? Much seeking is not 
necessary if one will only go the right way to work. 
Haeckel’s dictum that the history of the individual 
is the history of the race is as true in the region of 
myth as it is in that of biology. Educated men and 
women of the present day have lost the myth- 
making faculty, and must go to their children, or to 
those whose minds are childlike, to learn whence 
such stories sprang and how they grew. Intercourse 
with the peasantry and listening to their tales 
would teach one much. But they must not be 
questioned, or they will be startled into sudden 
silence. A good listener in a village would hear 
tales the counterparts of which might be found in 
Theocritus, who but gave permanent form to folk- 
tales current in his time. Then the classics lie ready 
to our hands ; and for Hebrew folklore, there is more 
of it than most people wot of in The Book, which 
is in truth a library or a literature. But these 
should be read as colours should be mixed—with 
brains. And that is not an easy task. If, however, 
we must have literature—in plain words, if we 
are to enter into other men’s labours—Kingsley’s 
“Water Babies” will give us all we want. There 
are land babies, why not water babies? Voila tout. 
It is not much of a secret—the source of this 
mermaid myth—even as he states it at length. 
“No water babies, indeed? Why, wise men of old 
said that everything on earth had its double in 
the water; and you may see that that is, if not 
quite true, still quite as true as most other theories 
which you are likely to hear for many a day.” 
How deep a hold this fancy took of early naturalists 
may be seen from their works; and traces of it 
still linger in such names as “sea-lion” and “ sea- 
bear,” though the reason for such names has long 
been forgotten by many of those who use them. 
Hence it is clear that the mermaid of folk-tale 
has no kinship with siren or sea-nymph, and cer- 
tainly none with fish-shaped gods. The dugong and 
the Manatee were probably taken by Early Man 
a8 proving the existence of man-like beings living 
in the sea: they did not give rise to the idea. 








AN IDEAL MATRIMONIAL AGENCY. 





HERE is surely just a touch of hypocrisy both 

in the “roars of laughter” and the “shocked 
Comments” which have followed the development of 
the Matrimonial Agency case during the last few 
Weeks, It is well that we should have high ideals, 
but we may without prejudice spare a charitable 
thought for the faded and elderly man who, after a 
Opeless quest for an eligible partner, falls back in 
the last resort uponadvertisement and the exchan ge of 
Photographs. Nor, indeed, is it for the richer classes 
to be incontrollably amused at the ambitions of a 








young clerk who fancies himself a good catch for a 
lady of solid means. No doubt it sounds vulgar 
and indelicate, when exposed in the witness-box and 
submitted to the facetious cross-examination of 
clever barristers. But the ambition is not unknown 
in other walks of life, and there are means of 
advertisement, familiar to blameless parents whose 
breeding is beyond reproach, which differ not at all 
in principle, but merely in the fact that they are 
sanctioned by the practice of “ good society” and 
considerably more effective for their purpose. 

The case of “The Great World’s Marriage 
Association” is not at this moment open to com- 
ment. But the question at issue is not whether a 
matrimonial agency is within the law as such, but 
whether this particular agency has been conducted 
within the bounds of the law. Upon that we 
express no opinion at all, but we can conceive a 
kind of matrimonial agency which would not only 
be within the law, but a boon and a blessing to 
thousands of worthy men and women. Whena woman 
fails to marry, it is a common and unkindly assump- 
tion, in nine cases out of ten, that she has been found 
undesirable. To say that this is universally untrue 
would be to take a wildly optimistic view of human 
nature. But this, at least, is certain to anyone who 
has made the briefest study of spinsterhood. There 
are thousands of excellent women whose obvious 
destiny is marriage and motherhood, but who have 
been panoplied by nature with a kind of perverse 
armoury against mankind. This would be an ex- 
cellent protection against the undesirable man, ex- 
cept that in such a case it is wholly superfluous. The 
undesirable man does not seek them, and the armoury 
is fatal to the other kind of man, who is generally 
on his side of a like disposition, paralysed by the 
thought of a proposal and quelled by the conviction 
of an unspoken negative on the lips of the woman who 
would make him an ideal wife. So there remains in 
the world a large class of both sexes known to us all 
—men who can’t marry but have always longed to, 
women who haven’t married but have the makings 
of the best wives in the world. Third parties look 
on hopelessly, with the remark that so-and-so were 
made for each other, till the woman settles down to 
confirmed spinsterhood and the man is convinced, 
though he never asked, that no woman would ever 
have him. 

The ideal matrimonial agency would deal, first of 
all, with these cases. It would be conducted by 
people of exceptional delicacy, whose discretion was 
absolutely warranted. It would smooth the path of 
men who won't ask because they are afraid of 
being refused, or don’t ask because they simply 
don’t know how. It would bring together those 
others who have skirmished about each other for 
years, without the nerve ever to come within 
range. The world, it is true, generally dismisses 
these cases with a kind of impatience. “ Faint 
heart,” it exclaims, “ never won fair lady,” and that 
is thought to dispose of the matter. It is an 
excellent maxim for the bluff, brawny, and self- 
confident, but there is a class of men—often strong 
and determined enough in all other relations—who 
have a born incapacity to break the ice with women. 
The ice once broken, they make the best of all 
husbands; but the stern rule that man proposes is 
absolutely fatal to them. If the world were ordered 
on absolutely right principles, many women would 
come into it with a birth-mark signifying that they 
were to propose, and numerous men would bear a 
similar mark signifying that they should wait for 
proposals. Our ideal matrimonial agency should 
have a dispensing power to declare, after duly 
examining the case, that the woman should pro- 
pose. It would also have an educational branch 
for both sexes. Any man who was duly con- 
scious of his ineffectiveness towards women might 
put himself into its hands for preliminary instruc- 
tion. He might thus get to know a little of the value 
to women of hundreds of things which to him are 
nothing, and be purged of endless solemn and dismal 
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opinions about her dress, her vanity, and her sup- 
posed frivolity. We have known 4 very promising 
match break down, all because the man declined on 
any terms to wear a frock-coat. The woman 
was quite right in that matter; it wasn’t the 
frock-coat, but what it implied. The man who 
would not make the small concession implied 
in the exchange of a “cut-away” for a frock-coat 
would have made that woman miserable, and 
probably converted married life into a prolonged 
wrangle over her milliner’s bills. But a course of 
education under our ideal agency would probably 
have saved the rupture. 

The last group of cases which our ideal agency 
would take in hand would be the mariages de 
convenance. It is a common notion that these are 
not a “British institution.” In this land of 
romantic love no one marries for the motives 
that are called mercenary. Well, let us put it 
with more delicacy and say that here, as elsewhere, 
there are at least a certain number of people 
who are not susceptible of deep emotions, and who 
marry for what may be called practical con- 
siderations. There are audacious people in France 
who say that these make the happiest unions in the 
long run, and the great Nordau seems to hint that 
marriage being an institution for average and normal 
beings, the creatures of love and passion naturally 
make a mess of it. We do not propose to enter 
upon that controversy at the fag-end of an article, 
but it may perhaps be hinted without offence that 
there are marriages on this side of the Channel 
into which the thought of worldly prospects and 
convenience occasionally enters. If there were no 
marriages in England except among parties of whom 
each was in love with the other, there would, we fear, 
be an abnormal number of celibates among both sexes. 
In the time of our grandmothers it was, indeed, 
hardly thought respectable that a lady should avow 
her love before her marriage, and the sentiment 
still lingers in some circles that this is the man’s 
part exclusively. But the worst of the marriages of 
convenience—or of deliberation, as we should prefer 
to call them—is that both the man’s and the 
woman’s choice is so exceedingly limited. Taking 
the average social circle, the selection is generally 
confined to about a score at the utmost, and the 
chance of finding means suitable, together with a 
disposition and temper adjustable to your own, 
is materially reduced. Here our ideal agency would 
come in to widen the circle and give the deliberate 
as apart from the passionate men and women a fair 
chance. It would need discretion and candour, but 
the thing is not impossible, and there are, indeed, 
many devious and ill-organised attempts to get it 
done at the present time. In Catholic countries the 
Father Confessor manages many of these delicate 
duties, to the advancement and profit of his flock; 
but in Protestant countries there is a felt want for 
our ideal matrimonial agency. 








THE DRAMA. 


* THE PRISONER OF ZENDA”—“ Tue LATE Mr. Cas- 
TELLO ’—* THE SIGN OF THE Cross.” 


BLIND belief in the sacro-sanctity of the 
“ drama’s laws,” the “canons of the theatre,” 
is not, so far as I can guess, an element in my “ per- 


sonal equation.” Nor need I go to my temperament 
to find a reason for not laying down the hard-and- 
fast rule that novels should never be converted into 
plays. For that rule would condemn a good half of 
the Shakespearean theatre: which, as Euclid says, is 
absurd. (Though, occasion serving, I think it might 
be shown that even Shakespeare was sometimes 
misled by sticking too closely to his text—as, eg. 
in the madness motif of Hamlet.) But this much, at 
any rate, of the objection against the dramatisation 





of novels is well founded: they are like erudition jp 
a writer, which lures him into presenting a mosaic of 
quotations instead of freshly-minted thought. The 
novel offers the dramatist a set of ready-made 
situations and ideas, and he is tempted to transfey 
them bodily to the stage; whereas his prope 
business is to throw them all again into the crucible, 
and to let them melt before taking a fresh cast. Foy 
the very fact that these situations and ideas firgt 
found expression in the form of the novel is pre. 
sumptive evidence that the novel was their appro. 
priate form. Express them through another medium, 
and they are warped or blurred; their virtue has 
gone out of them. These general objections apply 
to Mr. Edward Rose’s dramatic version of Mr. 
Anthony Hope’s Prisoner of Zenda ; and there are 
some special objections as well. Much of the charm 
of Mr. Hope’s romance was due, I think, to qual. 
ities which were peculiarly literary. I refer not 
merely to the style, the fastidious choice of 
words, the well-bred restraint, but to the ethos 
of the thing, the atmosphere of generous mag. 
nanimity, the atmosphere which blows through 
so many pages of Stevenson ard still more of 
Meredith. To read the book was to be vaguely 
reminded at once of “ Prince Otto” and of “ Harry 
Richmond.” These qualities necessarily disappear 
when the book is transferred to the stage. On the 
other hand, the transfer only brings into greater 
prominence one of the weak points of the book—its 
lack of construction, its discontinuity. There are 
two main subjects in the story. On the one side 
it presents merely the achievement of an adventure, 
the personation of King Rudolf by Rassendy], and 
the subsequent rescue of the king from the Castle 
of Zenda. On the other, in the love of Rassendyl 
for the Princess Flavia, it offers a “case of con- 
science.” The first of these subjects is, to my mind, 
a vastly better thing in the book than in the play. 
The siege of Zenda, as told in print, was as exciting 
as anything of the kind in the elder Dumas; in the 


.theatre it is found to be a mere nothing. As for 


the coronation business, it gives the management a 
fine opportunity for rich costumes, flourishes of 
trumpets, processions of ambassadors made up after 
the likeness of Wellington, Andrassy, and so forth; 
but one feels all the time that this sort of spectacle 
is better done by Sir Augustus Harris. (And really, 
prejudice though it may bo, I am in no mood to be con- 
fronted with Sir Augustus Harris when I am minded 
to enjoy Mr. Anthony Hope; they occupy quite 
different compartments in my brain.) The second 
subject, the “ case of conscience,” is better suited to 
the stage. We have Rassendyl torn between love 
and duty—and yet not too clear a duty either. He 
has won the princess’s love for himself—it is the 
man in him she loves, and not the king—yet to 
reveal that he is not the king may destroy her 
love for the man, when he stands forth as an 
impostor. His honour compels him to declare 
himself, while, on the other hand, the safety of 
the man he is personating forbids it. Here is 4 
fine situation, ingenious in its complications, its 
confusion of personalities, and yet quite naturally 
contrived. Now Mr. Rose’s handling of this subject 
disappoints me. It is not “ prepared,” not developed, 
not emphasised; it becomes merely episodical—s 
thing to return to at intervals when the adventure 
subject is not for the moment available. There was 
the same alternation of subject in the book, I know; 
but there one’s imagination had full play to fill up 
the gaps; the reader supplied the continuity. In the 
hard, definite, solid presentation of the stage no such 
process is possible ; it is here, I think, that the danger 
to the dramatist of adhering too closely to the book 
is illustrated. There is a further drawback on the 
stage of which I am conscious, but which I find some 
difficulty in explaining. I must, however, make the 
attempt. Much of the interest of the book arose, ! 
need hardly say, from its central idea, the persona 
tion of a Continental monarch (Ruritania at the St 
James's would appear to be a German state) by 4 
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young English commoner; you had the difficulties 
of the man in matters of etiquette, his constant fear 
of discovery, and so forth. And the fact that he 
was able to carry it all through so bravely, undis- 
covered, gave you the joy of the marvellous. How 
does this work out on the stage? An actor, A, has 
frst to personate someone outwardly like himself, 
put exaggerated for stage purposes, carried, as the 
mathematicians say, to a higher power—call him, 
then, A®. The story demands that <A® shall also 
have to personate someone outwardly like himself, 
yet with a difference, the difference between a king 
and a private person—call him A*. Stage-illusion 
demands that we shall suppose everybody else to 
mistake A* for A*, but, as a matter of fact, our eyes 
assure us that A® actually is A‘, for they are both A. 
Some attempt, of course, has to be made to remind 
us from time to time that A is personating, now <A®, 
now A®, and yet again A® in the disguise of A’. 
Thus A® relapses into an English colloquialism which 
makes the courtiers of A® stare; or an English friend 
of A? is introduced to him and carries on a conversa- 
tion under the belief that he is addressing A® (and 
oh! the lamentable fun of the friend’s perpetual 
confusion between “sir” and “your Majesty” and 
“old chap” !). But, as I say, there is at the back of 
ow minds the consciousness that we are looking 
at A all along, and that it is quite natural he 
should be mistaken for people who are not merely 
like himself, but actually himself. Hence we lose 
the joy of the marvellous that the same confusion 
of persons gave us in the book. But all this, 
of course, is no fault of Mr. Rose’s. For the 
rest, I do not see that his prologue—in which 
the eighteenth-century scandal in the Rassendyl 
family, merely alluded to in the book, is acted 
out before us—was strictly necessary, though it 
certainly provides a good genre picture and a 
stirring duel. And one feature of his play I can 
praise without stint: the preservation of one of 
the strongest elements of the story, in the contrast 
between the kingly sham king, and the unkingly 
real king. That the gallant man who would have 
ruled Ruvitania so well should have to shrink away at 
the end, resigning to a half-imbecile drunkard the 
woman he loves and the state he has saved, is a stroke 
of irony which, I see, some of the St. James’s 
audience would like to have been spared; to my 
mind it saves the play from tailing off into con- 
ventional melodrama. No great demands are made 
upon the actors, Mr. Alexander wore his uniforms 
bravely, but was on the first night a little too 
vociferous, I thought; Miss Evelyn Millard made a 
charming Princess Fiavia ; and Mr. George Bancroft, 
patre Bancrofto filius Bancroftior, made his first 
stage-appearance successfully in a small “ character” 
part. 

I promised to return to The Late Mr. Castello, 
Mr. Sydney Grundy’s new farce at the Comedy; but 
in the week’s interval I must plead guilty to having 
changed my mind. A piece of sheer fantasy of this 
cind,as a matter of fact, hardly calls for detailed 
criticism. Doesitmake youlaugh? Then it is good. 
Ifnot, not. It made me laugh for two out of three 
acts; after that, I felt it was laboured. Fantastic 
farce (this one strikes me as in the formula of The 
Importance of Being Earnest) demands a very light 
touch; and Mr. Grundy is a little heavy-handed. 
But it is pleasant to see Miss Winifred Emery as a 
merry widow, and both Miss Rose Leclercq and Miss 
Esmé Beringer are amusing. Indeed, all the honours 
of the entertainment fall to the ladies. 

As to Mr. Wilson Barrett’s Sign of the Cross— 
&medley of Christmas-card religiosity, smug erctics, 
and sheer brutality—I would rather say nothing. 

he piece offends all my instincts. I understand 
that it has caused a wave of enthusiasm in the New 
88 Well as in the Old World, and has been the means 
of reconciling innumerable ministers of innumerable 
‘nominations to the theatre. It is no business of 
line, thank goodness! to comment upon that. 


A. B. W. 





ARMENIA: DUTY AND IMPOTENCE. 





CONSTANTINOPLE, January 4th. 

F the past I have nothing more to say. All the 
world ought to know by this time what has 
happened here during the past year. They know 
by whose orders all these massacres have been 
executed. They know that half a million of 
Christians have been killed or reduced to starva- 
tion for no other crime than their faith. They 
know that many thousands—chiefily women and 
children—have been made Moslems by force. They 
know that the six Great Powers have deliberately 
condoned all these atrocities, and given up all 
idea of punishing anyone. Those who have been 
responsible for what has been done or left undone 
have to answer to God for their acts. It is not for 
me to judge them or to predict what punishment 
will fall upon them or the nations which they 
represent. That it will come in some form and at 

some time no one doubts. 

“ Though the mills of God grind slowly, yet they 
grind exceeding small, 
Though with patienco stands He waiting, with 
exactness grinds He all.” 

As a newspaper correspondent I am concerned 
not with the past, but with the present and the 
future. The six Powers, cr some of them, at least, 
still have a certain amount of influence with the 
Sultan—as they had a hundred years ago—and 
however small it may be in comparison with what 
they had two years ago, it ought to be pressed to its 
utmost limit to save what is left of the Christian 
population of Turkey. The responsibility in this 
matter does not rest with the Ambassadors here, 
least of all with the English Ambassador, but with 
the Foreign Ministers, who allow no liberty of action 
to their representatives. They ought to put a stop 
to the massacres, and they ought to make it possible 
for aid to reach what are left of the sufferers. 

Large sums of money are coming in from England 
and America, and it is understood that the Red 
Cross Society of America, and perhaps of other 
countries, proposes to take up the work of relieving 
the starving. The suffering is terrible beyond 
description—especially in the ruined villages. I have 
never heard anything more pathetic than the letters 
which are now coming in from those who have 
relatives in Constantinople, and write for help. As 
the letters have to come through the Turkish post 
and are examined, they cannot write very freely, 
and have to put in, every few lines, something about 
“the paternal mercy of our Sultan Abdul-Hamid.” 
I have one such letter before me now. It names 
thirty-one men who were killed, and says that not 
more than one-fifth of those who escaped can live 
through the winter; then thanks his Majesty for 
sending four police officers to the village. 

“ Food and clothing and fuel have all been carried away. . . 
Some Armenian merchants of the city are at last distributing 
some flour to the villagers. . . I write this letter with tears. I 
wish that I also had died at that time, and had not heard tho 
shrieks and wailing of the women and children, who roamed 
about naked and hungry. Children who had lost their parents, 
and parents who had lost their children, sometimes did not even 
dare to weep, lest the fieres hunters should hear and kill them. 
God give long life to our Sultan! We telegraphed to the Vali 
asking him to send men to find our property (it was in the 
neighbouring Turkish villages), but have received no answer ; 
while we had to put together all the few paras (farthing) each 
of us had left to make 95 piastres (17s,) to pay for the telegram. 
Send money as soon as possible. In all of our families there is 
nothing to eat, They are howling with hunger.” 

I know something of this family. For villagers 
they were rich, and had a fair education. There are 
2,500 euch ruined villages, with their shelterless and 
starving people. Thus far it has been very difficult 
to reach any of them with aid of any kind, and 
unless the Great Powers insist upon freedom to 
give this aid, it will be practically impossible to 
reach the majority of the sufferers. 

The other duty of the Powers is still more im- 
portant—to put a stop to the massacres and the 
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plunder of the Christians. Later on it will need 
very vigorous intervention to restore their farms 
to the villagers, as in many cases they have already 
been appropriated by the Turks; but now it is a 
question of life. There is no use in giving a man 
money or focd or clothing, when the first Moslem 
whom he meets knocks him down and takes it away, 
or when the police seize it on pretence of collecting 
taxes; but in many places this is going on all 
the time. Worse than this, we not only have 
news this week of a massacre at Bividjik and 
a second one at Vorfa, but from other places 
where massacres have taken place the news is 


alarming. The Christians are shut up in their 
houses. For many weeks there have been no 
services in the churches, and, as one corre- 


epondent writes, “It needs only a wink from 
high quarters to exterminate the whole Christian 
population,” and the Moslems are expecting it. 
Similar statements come to-day from three Vilayets. 
Ramazan commences February 15th, and that special 
form of worship which is so highly commended in 
the books of law, which consists in killing and 
plundering Christians, is likely to be practised 
everywhere. The hundreds of Softas who have 
been sent out from Constantinople to preach through 
the country are certain to fan the flame, and the 
success of this method of either killing or convert- 
ing the Christians—(I have heard of 11,000 new 
conversions in two Vilayets since I commenced 
this letter)—must rouse the religious enthusiasm of 
the Palace. 

The massacre at Bividjik, which is reported to 
have been the work of the Hamidieh cavalry, is one 
of the worst that has taken place—some two thou- 
sand having been killed and five hundred houses 
burned. It is expected that all the towns in that 
vicinity will meet with the same fate. It appears 
that the Turkish official report of the capture of 
Zeitun was premature. It still holds out, and the 
consuls are to go from Aleppo to arrange a surrender. 
If the first condition is that the Armenians give up 
all their arms, I doubt whether they will consent. 
They would rather die with arms in their hands 
than be massacred, and I do not see what guarantee 
the consuls can give for their safety. It is said that 
there is not a man left in Constantinople of all those 
to whom the Ambassadors gave their cards as a 
personal guarantee two months ago. All have been 
arrested and disappeared. If the Powers cannot 
protect men in Constantinople, it is a question 
whether they can in Zeitun. At any rate, this is 
the feeling of the Armenians here. 

Now the pressing question is, What are the 
Great Powers going to do in view of present and 
prospective massacres? Will they allow these things 
to go on through the winter, and in the spring look 
with indifference upon a new outbreak of the Kurds ? 
If there is nothing that England can do, and Russia 
is ready to act, it seems to me criminal for England 
to stand in her way. It may be humiliating; it 
may be exasperating, in view of the obvious fact 
that Russia has been playing her game for a year 
past to bring about exactly this state of things. 
But, after all, England has had her opportunity. 
She had the cards in her hand last summer to win. 
If Lord Salisbury has some plan to win now, so 
much the better; if all or most of the Powers could 
work together, it wonld be better still. But to 
do nothing to stop these massacres or save the 
Armenians who are starving is a crime for whoever 
may be responsible for it. 








SHADOWS. 


—_#~. ——_ 


S I walk’d out on Hallow's E’en, 
I saw the moon hang thin and green ; 
I saw beside, in Maidment Wynd, 
Two hands that moved upon a blind. 





As I walked out on Martin’s feast, 

I heard a woman say to a priest— 

“ His grave is digg’d, his shroud is sewn, 
And the child shall pass for his very own." 







But whiles they stood beside his tomb, 

I heard the babe laugh out in her womb— 
“My hair will be black as his was red, 
And I have a mole where his heart bled.” 


Q. 
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DANTE ROSSETTI. 


“ HE Life of Dante Gabriel Rossetti,” by William 

Michael Rossetti (London: Ellis & Elvey), 
is an interesting book, though we dare not 
pronounce it a good one. It is inartistically com. 
piled ; genius has had no hand in it. Yet it hasa 
charm—the mingled charm of naiveté'‘and a dogged, 
commonplace veracity. Nobody but a_ brother 
could have written it. We daresay it will annoy 
some whose names are or are not (but might have 
been) mentioned in it; but the outsider, the mere 
human outsider, the man who wants to know, will 
(unless we are mistaken) be thankful to Mr. W. M. 
Rossetti for his candour, his love of detail, and bis 
brotherly familiarity. We have not many such 
biographers, and we frankly confess we are glad to 
add to the number. Brothers do not make bad 
biographers, e.g. Mr. Leslie Stephen wrote a much 
better Life of his brother, Fitzjames, than anybody 
could have done; even Francis Newman's splenetic 
notes concerning John Henry Newman contributed 
something nobody else could have contributed to the 
elucidation of a complicated character. 




















Brothers are naturally interested in the common 
stock from which both biographer and biographee 
sprang. Gabriele Pasquale Giuseppe Rossetti, the 
father of the poet-painter, was the son of a black- 
smith, who hammered his anvil in the city of Vasto, 
on the Adriatic coast of the old Kingdom of Naples. 
He is said to have taken to his bed and died because 
of a personal chastisement he received from French 
soldiers in 1799. He could neither stomach the 
affront nor avenge it. His honour had received 
a stain, and there was nothing left for him to do 
but, like “lovely woman,” to die. Who will blame 
him? Gabriele was the blacksmith’s third son, 
and was born in 1783. He had natural gifts 
for poetry, music, and drawing. The old feudal 
system, though in its death-throes, had not 
expired, and his feudal lord, the Marchese del 
Vasto, of the famous house of D'Avalos, having 
had his attention called to his youthful vassal, 
sent him both to school and, in 1804, to the 
University of Naples. In the result he became & 
good Latinist, a fair mathematician, and spoke, in 
addition to his own fair language, French and 
English. He lived in the age of Napoleon, and his 
first appointment was as librettist in the theatre of 
San Carlo in Naples, tempore Joseph Bonaparte. 
In 1815 the Bourbons were restored, and Gabriele, 
then attached to the Naples Museum, took to 
treasons and stratagems, and joined the Carbonar!. 
In 1820 there was an uprising, and Ferdinand, after 
the Bourbon fashion, granted a Constitution which 
the following year (being a Bourbon) he revoked 
with the aid of Austrian muskets. Gabriele wrote 
poetry in which he referred to royal assassins 1 
terms of, to say the least, studied ambiguity. 
Kings do not like such references, and the poet 
sought British shelter. Sir Graham Moore, the 
British admiral, most improperly furnished the 
rebel with a British uniform, and shipped him of 
to Malta. He never saw Italy again. In Malts 
Gabriele Rossetti lived for more than two years, 
teaching Latin and Italian. He was befriended by 
John Hookham Frere, and, says William Rossetti 
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—— 
«One of my vivid reminiscences is of the day when 
the death of Frere was announced to him, in 1846. 
With tears in his half-sightless eyes and with the 
passionate fervour of a Southern Italian, my father 
fell on his knees and exclaimed, ‘Anima bella, 
tenedetta sei tu, dovunque sei.’” 


Rossetti came to England in 1824, and early in 
1926 married Frances Mary Lavinia Polidori, who 
was seventeen years his junior. Of her family her 
son gives & most interesting account. She was 
English on her mother’s side, and Byron’s travelling 
physician belonged to the family. Gabriele Rossetti 
got his living in England by teaching Italian, 
and in 1831 obtained an appointment in King’s 
College, London. His son gives a graphic and 
pleasing account of this true-hearted old man, 
whilst the genius of Dante Gabriel enriches 
the biography with a wonderful portrait. There 
were four children of the marriage—Maria Fran- 
cesca, born in 1827; Gabriel Charles Dante, born 
1828; William Michael, born 1829; and Christina 
Georgina, born 1830. They were a united family, 
bound together by the blessed tie of blood relation- 
ship. Troubles beset them, tragedy befell them, but 
nothing was ever allowed to disturb their fellow- 
feeling. The biographer tells the story of their early 
days with an amplitude of detail, a minuteness of 
reminiscence which, though it provokes a smile, does 
not tax the patience of the judicious reader. The 
note of good-faith is never absent. But for these we 
must refer our readers to the volume; to reproduce 
detail is to be dull. The atmosphere of the Rossetti 
home in Charlotte Street, Portland Place, was dis- 
tinctly Italian. An amusing account is given of the 
odd frequenters of this house (pp. 47-54); but the 
result, happy as was the home, was to make Dante 
Gabriel very much of a John Bull. His father's 
strained devotion to the great poet whose name he 
bore evidently struck him as fantastic and unreal ; 
nor does he ever seem to have cared a rushlight for 
Italian freedom. Indeed, the whole Continent of 
Europe was apt to tease him not a little. How odd 
a thing is man!—particularly man endowed with 
genius; but this variety is rare. It is to be feared 
that the elder Rossetti had more pain than pleasure, 
more anxiety than joy, from his distinguished son. 
Even the beloved mother—and never surely was 
mother more beloved—,once sorrowfully confessed 
that it had been her early ambition to have children 
of genius; but she had come to wish her children 
— genius and more common-sense. Alas! poor 
mother. 


Gabriel Rossetti, as we will now call the poet- 
painter, was a most precocious child, judged, at all 
events, by a British standard. He was born, be it 
remembered, in 1828. He could read and write at 
five; his first favourite book was Shakespeare's 
“Hamlet.” At six he had written a drama called 
The Slave, containing such lines as these— 


“Ho! if thon be alive, come ont and fight me! 
Down, slave! I dare thee, on! Coward, thou diest !” 


At seven he drew and coloured, “out of his own 
head,” a series of figures of the leading characters in 
the three parts of Henry VI. There seems to have 
been no lack of English books in the house, and for 
reading Gabriel had an insatiable desire. A very 
full account is given of this “seed-time” of the 
mind. In 1836 Gabriel first went to school in Foley 
Street, and the next year proceeded to King's 
College, where he remained for five years—i.e. until 
1812. This seminary of true religion, so dear to 
Lord Salisbury and the pious Tory party, does not 
Seem to have made much impression upon him. 
The religious instruction at King’s College School 
Counted for little; there were some prayers and a 
chapter of the Bible in the morning.” The biographer 
does not think that school did Rossetti any good; 
Ut who can say? “His temper, which was always 
an arbitrary and peremptory one, did not improve, 
ut he retained unimpaired two valuable qualities : 








an easy good-nature, and a facility at forgiving and 
forgetting. From infancy onwards he was always a 
great favourite with servants, shoeblacking men, 
organ-grinders, and people of the like class.” It is 
pretty evident throughout that Gabriel Rossetti was 
from the first “an arbitrary gent,” bent on having 
his own way, and not over-considerate of other 
people’s. It is no great crime. 


Rossetti was first literary and then artistic. To 
be the first only required reading, in which his soul 
delighted ; to become the second involved a mastery 
of technique, a long apprenticeship to business, from 
which his self-reliant nature shrank. He read and 
read. His early taste was for the pronounced—e g. 
as a boy he preferred Bulwer to Cervantes. In 1842, 
being then only fourteen, he took up with painting 
as a definite profession, going to an academy in 
Bloomsbury Street, where he remained till July, 
1846. About this period his biographer is unusually 
vague. Gabriel does not seem to have pursued his 
studies with great diligence. He no doubt read 
whatever he could lay hands on, and composed 
sonnets—a mode of killing time habitual with the 
whole Rossetti family. Now it was that he made 
acquaintance with Shelley’s poetry and with 
“Tristram Shandy,” and towards the end of this 
time he began his translations from the early Italian 
poets, which did not appear in print until 1861. In 
18i6 Rossetti became a student in the Antique 
School of the Royal Academy, where he remained 
for not quite two years, during which time, being 
still under twenty-one, he wrote “ My Sister's Sleep,” 
“ The Blessed Damozel,” “ The Portrait,” the opening 
portion of “ Dante at Verona,” “ A Last Confession,” 
“The Bride’s Prelude,’ and began “Jenny.” In 
1848 he deserted the Academy and betook himself 
to the studio of Mr. Ford Madox Brown. Here 
he made famous friendships—with Holman Hunt, 
Millais, Deverell, Woolner, Stephens, and others. 
His sketches were subjected to criticism—“ chairs 
out of perspective,” and so on. It may have done 
him good, but we suppose it is true that Rossetti 
never became a master of the painter's craft. 


The story of the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood need 
not detain us. The brothers do not appear to have 
taken it very seriously, thereby proving their sanity. 
Rossetti’s first exhibited picture was “ The Girlhood 
of Mary Virgin,” at the Portland Gallery in 1849. 
It was bought by Lady Bath for £80. In 1850 
appeared the now famous “Germ,” to Rossetti’s 
delight—for he doted on poetry—and to his 
father’s dismay, who evidently feared that his 
obstinate son would fall between two stools. In 
the same year he painted his “ Annunciation,” 
which he only contrived to sell, three years later, 
for £50. It was exbibited at the Portland Gallery, 
and incurred the wrath of the Athenwum as a 
puerility. It now hangs in the National Gallery. 
When will critics cease to revile what they do not 
understand? Nobody was under any obligation, 
either greatly to admire or loudly to praise “the 
white daub,” as Rossetti used to call this picture. 
But to revile it was sheer stupidity. From this time 
forth Rossetti was fixed in his career as a painter, 
and though he knew delay and poverty, it cannot be 
said that, as an artist, he was cruelly treated. He 
had firm friends, vain admirers, and a few buyers. 
He was a masterful, dominant spirit who made him- 
self felt wherever he went, and who (till disease 
destroyed him) lived his life out. In 1850 he fell in 
love with Miss Siddall, and under her inspiration 
continued both to paint pictures and to write poems 
—‘*The Burden of Nineveh” “ Stratton Water,” 
“Sister Helen,’ amongst others. Owing to Miss 
Siddall’s ill-health their marriage was postponed from 
time to time, and did not take place till the unlucky 
month of May, in 1860. Mrs. Rossetti’s tragic death 
occurred on the 11th February, 1862. From 1862 to 
1870 Rossetti actively pursued his profession as a 
painter, producing oil-pictures, water colours and 
designs. His brother furnishes us with the names of 
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his female sitters, showing that they were more 
numerous than is commonly supposed. In 1870 his 
poems, restored from his wife’s grave, were published, 
and his reputation as a poet placed on a pinnacle, 
lofty and enduring. Nosuch volume of poems had 
been published for many a long day. To everybody 
born in the 'fifties its appearance was a new sensa- 
tion. Tennyson, Browning and Arnold were in 
their prime in the ‘fifties; but here was a new poet 
publishing for the first time. In 1872 insomnia 
seized him, and from thenceforth till his death in 
April, 1882, his life, notwithstanding many splendid 
pictures (for which he cbtained, for he was a rare 
hand at a bargain, high prices), and notwithstanding 
his triumphant “ Ballads and Sonnets,” becomes the 
painful record of a mind diseased. His friends fell 
away from him; and the tale his brother tells with 
much frankness is a tale of misery and wretched- 
ness. Better have been a ploughman whistling to 
his team, and sleeping his six hours out of every 
twenty-four, with the certainty of childhood, than 
the painter of “ Dante’s Dream” and “The Roman 
Widow"; than the poet who sang of “ The White 
Ship ” and “ The King’s Tragedy. 


Our notice is already far too long, and yet it is 
not nearly long enough. We cannot say that the 
final impression left upon the mind is that Gabriel 
Rossetti was a lovable man, and we suppose hardly 
anyone will be bold enough to assert that he was a 
good one, either in the Christian or the Pagan sense 
of the word. But that there was much that was 
good about him and that as both poet and painter 
he was a most distinguished man, are truisms that 
may pass muster anywhere. He was likewise a 
most exquisite and original critic of English 
poetry. We commend this biography to all who 
like an unconventional and truthful book. «4 p. 
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INDIA. 


By R. W. Frazer, 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

T was love and sympathy which revealed to Beauty 

_ in the fairy story that her master was no monster. 
Her father, the merchant, for all his skill in barter, 
and his experience among the nations of the world, 
could see no royaliy beyond the purple robes and 
gems that caught his bargaining eye. For him the 
princely baron was no better than some gri:ly 
Cerberus with whom an exchange might possibly be 
struck. A daughter's freedom for his tradesman’s 
life. And so, for the most part, has England looked 
on India and her people. It has been a land to make 
money in and bring home wealth from, its people a 
dangerous and foolish folk—half brutal or half mad 
—to be governed sternly but not to associate with, 
scarce worth the effort of understanding, and not at 
all worth loving. We have lived among them but 
never with them. We have written treatises about 
them, compiled blue-books, and built railways; but 
we stare stupidly at their temples and their gods, 
for they mean nothing in our eyes, and their deepest 
wisdom is folly to bo laughed at and forgotten. 

So it has come about that although the political 
connection of England and India has been a very 
intimate one for close on three centuries, yet the 
influence of the two countries upon each other in 
art and thought has been of the most superficial 
kind. We buy their cheap silver and coarse carvings 
to bedabble our drawing-rooms, and they ruin their 
sense of design by imitating the useful monstrosities 
of Birmingham and Sheffield, but they know only 
so much of our literature as the annotated text- 
books which we force them to read in the Indian 
colleges will communicate, and we know nothing 
whatever of theirs. Even the gorgeous colouring 
and wonderful history of their land has failed to 
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inspire our art. The only writers that have gone t, 
India for their material are modern, and neither g}, 
Edwin Arnold nor Mr. Rudyard Kipling have deg); 
with the people as they actually are. Sir Edy, 
Arnold has idealised the present religion of th, 
Buddhists, and Mr. Kipling has given us far moj, 
vivid pictures of Anglo-Indian society than of the 
native. Only now, after nearly three hundred years, 
has a book at last appeared written by a man who 
has lived with the people of India, has learnt tp, 
understand them, and has become steeped in theip 
manner of thought and their way of expression, 
These stories by Mr. R. W. Frazer are a landmark jy 
the history of our literature, for they are the firs 
imaginative treatment by a scholar and a poet of 
the vast mass of information which has slowly been 
accumulating about the people and their lives, 
These poems—for poems they are, though written 
in no verse rhythm—could only have been conceived 
by a man with learning so deep that he could con. 
ceal it, and give full play to the creative impulse 
without fear of departing from truth on the one 
hand, or of being cramped by a painful pedantry on 
the other. Mr. Frazer has avoided the Scylla on 
which Scott’s stories were sometimes wrecked, 
equally with the Charybdis which was the fate of 
Romola. Not that these tales are historical, for 
the scene of all is laid in the present day; but the 
veil which has hidden the inner life of India from 
Western eyes is as hard to pierce as that drawn by 
time over the past, and the difficulty of reaching an 
inherently consistent—and therefore convincing— 
conception of that life far harder. 

Nothing could be more convincing, ‘more self- 
evidently trne, than the tragic story of jealousy 
told by the Yogi in the first story of “The Tailless 
Tiger.” And when the maddened husband takes his 
horrible revenge, the brooding atmosphere of Oriental 
love and hate and despair has so completely en- 
veloped the reader that he is ready to believe in the 
truth not only of the cold death which came to the 

































the village headman’s theory of the Yogi's end. 
“You are the ruler,” he says, “and will not laugh 
when we send our report that the holy man wa: 
slain by the tailless tiger”—the tailless tiger into 
which the ghost of the murdered Brahman priest 
had passed. Jealousy is again the motive of tle 
next tale, “The Pearl of the Temple,” which tells 
the sad fate of a ruined village in Southern India, 
“in the days when famine lay sleeping over the land, 
and the dread cholera mowed down the half-starved 
folk.” The shrine of the good god Vishnu had been 
defiled by the blood of Vasantaséna, the dancing: 
girl, through the jealous anger of the chief priest. 
Pride of race and caste, making itself felt in 
revenge upon an English engineer for his love of 4 
Brahman’s daughter, is the theme of “ The Cry from 
the River,” and this story will doubtless give super 
ficial people a pleasurable opportunity of grouping 
this mystical author, this pcet-dreamer of the West 
and East, with the imaginative realist who gave Us 
the “ Plain Tales from the Hills.” But their pleasure 
will be purely personal and not illuminating. The 
spirit of even this tale is as opposed to that of Mr. 
Kipling as may be. Hse would have won you 
sympathy for the engineer; Mr. Frazer has stolen 
it for the priestly father and the sad handmaid, 
“with face bent down . . whose small, thin hand 
and heavy gold jewels teld .. . that it was one who 
had known the Englishman in the days of his wealth, 
and still clung to his side.” “ Deem not that you 
can escape from the wrath of the gods once they 
have paused to listen to the prayers of a Biahmat 
and heard his curse go forth on those who do ev) 
screamed the priest over the roar of the elements; 
and of the truth of it the reader is profoundly col 
vinced. The most pathetic, if not the most powerful, 
poem of the whole is the “ Wail of the Woman — 
the tragedy of a little maid left a widow before sh 
knew what it meant to feel the blood leap in be 
veins at the sight of her lover. Outcast among the 
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— 
ple, the victim of a custom which neither she nor 
they understood, she followed the higher law of her 
being, and in her poor dumb way was as true a 
martyr as her eloquent sister Antigone. “I am a 
woman,” she cries to the English judge, speaking, 
put leaving unsaid all the irony of her soul’s tragedy 
_*JT am a woman, and cannot tell what all these 
things may mean. My husband has told me that 
the law of the Raj is strong, and that the God of 
your people is mighty ; but I know that the laws of 
the caste strike deep, and that the gods of our 
people are nlany. Will the laws of the Raj now lay 
hands on those who rule the law of the caste and 
make the gods of the people?” But the English 
indge wrote on. 
“ The greatest triumph of the book, however, 
because the most completely typical, and that which 
prings out in the strongest contrast the unutterable 
and eternal irony of human existence wherever or 
under whatever conditions it may be lived, is the 
“Dream of Life.” “Have you no thought, O 
dreamer, that it may be all Maya—illusion?” cried 
Walt Whitman, echoing the profoundest thought of 
ndia, Greece, and Germany. But the superiority of 
the creative artist over the philosopher is seen in 
this, that he shows this Maya, this illusion, to be the 
one real thing which we know, tearing us down 
from the heaven of our contemplation, wrapping us 
in the mists of its Iusts and jealousies, blinding us 
even to the fact that we have fallen with Lucifer 
and his angels. There, is the unutterable pity of 
our fate—an angel chained for ever to a chimpanzee, 
So Satyakima, the lover of Truth, the holiest of 
men, came even in the moment when he thought 
himself God to slay his sweet wife Sita because she 
knelt in gratitude to the man who had saved his 
life. No more unutterable tragedy can be conceived. 
Altogether, this is a small book, but it looms 
large upon the imagination. It probably will not 
immediately win the recognition it deserves, for, 
just as no Englishman could have written it—he is 
alvays too much himself to be ever truly sympa- 
thetic with other systems than his own—so com- 
paratively few will find an answering voice to its 
appeal. Those who love poetry will care for it; 
those whose ears are attuned to a slow, chant-like 
thythm, with antiphonic clauses full of colour and a 
stately music, will not find the formality of its style 
anything but suggestive of the Oriental imagery 
with which it teems. It is fortunate that Mr. 
Vrazer went to India; it is more fortunate that he 
was a Celt, and could therefore assimilate the spirit 
and culture of a civilisation not his own. 


THE INCARNATION, 


Supsects CONNECTED 
By Charles Gore, HM.A., 
London: John Murray. 


DIssERTATIONS ON 
INCARNATION. 
Westminster. 


WITH THE 
Canon of 


Tuis is an interesting book, though the Dissertations, 
if regarded a3 serious discussions of their nominal 
subjects, are inadequate in scope, unsatisfactory in 
method, and inexhaustive in treatment. They have 
indeed almost all the qualities which Canon Gore has 
accustomed us to expect in his work: carefulness 
im stating his own position, fairness in stating 
his opponent’s, caution in criticism, the judicious 
reserve which acts almost like a mask to intellectual 
strength, deliberation alike in weighing and in 
ausWering objections, and modest yet firm main- 
tenance of his own conclusions. The whole is 
pervaded by a kindly spirit, sweetly courageous 
and honestly reasonable, begetting the sympathy 
and confidence even where it does not win the assent 
ofthe reader. Yet, more than almost anything he 
as done, this book shows the limitations and un- 
fruitfuluess of his method and the rigid lines within 
Waich he allows his intellect to work. There is great 
room for & book on the Incarnation, especially the 
“ort of book that this might have been—at once 
torical and philosophical, critical and constructive. 





We need a work with as much philosophical insight, 
as true a sense of the order and movement which 
reigus in history as distinguished Baur’s “ Dreieinig- 
keit und Menschwerdung,” but with a fresh first-hand 
study of the sources and less ridden by theory. We 
need a work as learned as Dorner’s, and as massive in 
thought, but with more lucidity and a larger out- 
look on the forces which surround and condition 
Christian thinking. For as no man can understand 
the problems of philosophy who does not come to 
them through its history, so no man is capable of 
dealing constructively with doctrine who has not 
mastered the history of the thought which has formu- 
lated it. Constructive theology is the final section 
of historical theology; for it is only as the present 
sees how the past came to express its mind, as 
well as how and where the mind was partial and 
occasional, that it becomes able truly and adequately 
to express its own. We had hoped that Mr. Gore’s 
Bampton Lectures would have been completed by a 
history of the doctrine it professed to discuss, but 
the inadequacy of these Dissertations makes us feel 
that what we had hoped to receive we must still 
wait for; and if we ever get it, it will, we fear, be 
from a mind which has more of the openness of 
scienco and fewer ecclesiastical reservations. 

We feel reluctant to touch the first Dissertation, 
which deals with “the Virgin Birth of our Lord.” 
It is hardly a problem we can discu:s in these 
columns; but we recognise the delicacy of the work 
and the fine reverence of the workman. We think, 
however, that the subject ought to have been more 
thoroughly dealt with or notatall. We are not satis- 
fied with the explanation as to the silence of John. It 
is argued that “he gives indications that he recognised 
the fact,” but it is significant that these indications 
are mainly drawn from the Apocalypse, which is 
thus assumed to be by the same author as the 
fourth Gospel, and to be entitled to stand along- 
side it as a witness to a fact which, however super- 
natural, has to be dealt with as if historical and 
recorded in histories, though here the testimony has 
to be extracted from allegories or symbols, which 
have to ba interpreted before they can be so used. 
It is overlooked, too, that in John i. 45 and vi. 42 
Jesus is said explicitly—in the one case by Philip, in 
the other by the Jews—to be the “son of Joseph,” 
one “ whose father and mother” are known. There 
ought also to have been some recognition of how 
much can be said for the position that the Johannean 
doctrine of the Incarnation seems, were it only be- 
cause of the silence which the Canon seeks to explain, 
independent of any particular theory of descent. We 
may also say that the real difficulty on this point sug- 
gested by the Epistles of Paul is not here discussed. 
It is doubtful whether Paul would have described 
an event so miraculous as a virgin birth as one 
kata cdpxa. As conceived by Canon Gore, it is not 
in any real sense a birth “according to the flesh,” 
with all the Pauline connotation of c¢p&. Nor do 
we here find any adequate explanation of the 
attitude as depicted in the Synoptics of the mother 
and the brethren (compare Mark iii. 21, 31-385, 
Luke viii. 19-21, Matthew xii. 46-50), or the still 
more strikivg testimony of John as to the unbelief 
of His brethren (vii. 5). This attitude is difficult to 
reconcile with the part Joseph is here made to play 
as regards the narrative of the birth in Matthew, 
and with Mary’s as to the one peculiar to Luke. We 
do not mean by this statement of difficulties over- 
looked to raise doubts as to the position our author 
would prove; we only state what seem to us defects 
and oversights in his process of proof. 

The second Dissertation is one intended to deal 
with “the consciousness of cur Lord in His mortal 
life.” It is an attempt to show that in the older 
creeds and by the Fathers and Doctors sufficient 
attention had not been given to the conditions under 
which our Lord had lived His earthly life, with the 
result that no clear doctrine had been formulated 
concerning the limits and forms and contents cf His 
consciousness. Canon Gore's own position is 
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contained in the provisional conclusion that during 
Christ’s “mortal life, and within its sphere, the 
Godhead was energising under conditions and 
limitations of manhood”—ie. while in His cosmic 
relations the Son remained infinite, under and 
within the conditions of manhocd He accepted 
in certain respects the limitations of the nature 
He had assumed. We have here stated with 
remarkable clearness and with judicial fairness 
opinions of Fathers and Schoolmen and the deter- 
minations of Councils, but what we have not is 
anything which science could regard as a history of 
the doctrine in general or of the point in special 
discussion. What we have is rather a catena of 
opinions than a history of thought. And this is a 
point we cannot discuss without discussing the 
whole doctrine. It has to be looked at in its varied 
relations, through the various conditions that have 
gone to its statement and development before it 
can be understood at all. We have material here 
collected that may be useful to the historian, rather 
than a history that can be studied by one who 
desires to understand the problem and the various 
lines along which a solution has been sought. We 
are surprised that he has not attempted a fuller 
discussion of the later scholastic positions, and that 
even within the period to which he has mainly 
confined his attention he has overlooked some 
Schoolmen of primary importance. But the least 
adequate chapters are the two dealing with the 
theology of the Reformers and of the Anglican 
divines ; for here his selection is of the most partial, 
arbitrary, and, as it were, juxtapositional order: a 
catalogue, rather than a reasoned and critical review. 

The third Dissertation, dealing with transub- 
stantiation, has an interest of its own, and represents 
much careful and conscientious work, and is, so far 
as we know, the best account in English of a very 
interesting chapter in dogmatic history. Of course, 
the doctrine is but a theory of the Incarnation 
applied to a given ecclesiastical institution—im- 
panation as the logical correlate of incarnation. 
But, as here discussed, it helps to emphasise the 
point that no satisfactory dealing with this great 
question is possible unless it be made the centre 
round which the successive stages in the thought 
and organisation of the Church are made to crystal- 
lise. We do not notice that Canon Gore observes 
the influence exercised on the doctrine by the 
treatment of the Biblical formula in which it is 
expressed. ‘“ The Word became flesh” was a Hellen- 
istic, not a Hellenic, phrase, but it came to be 
interpreted as if it were the latter. The ccp£ repre- 
sented the Hebrew basar, denoting man not simply 
on his material side, but as a whole, though con- 
ceived in his mortal being over against the divine 
eternity; but in the later doctrinal discussion em- 
phasis fell not so much on the idea of manhood in 
its totality as on the flesh in its singularity, and so 
the Menschiverdung was conceived as Fleischwerdung, 
as incarnation rather than as humanisation, i.e. the 
act was defined according to its more material, 
rather than according to its more intellectual or 
spiritu 1 and ethical, terms and forms. In a word, 
the divine mystery was conceived according to the 
category of the materiality, rather than the ration- 
ality of human nature; and this powerfully affects 
the genesis in all its forms of the doctrine discussed 
in th's third Dissertation. It is interesting to note 
that as in the second Dissertation he accepts, though 
in a tentative way, the position of a Lutheran theo- 
logian as to the consciousness of our Lord, so the 
philosophical principle which here governs his 
criticism, viz., that “the supernatural does not 
annihilate the natural and material substance in 
which it manifests and communicates itself,” appears 
to involve, when associated with a belief in the real 
presence, the Lutheran doctrine of consub:tantiation. 
It is a small matter, but we may notice, by the way, 
that he speaks of transubstantiare as found first in 
Stephen of Autun, died 1139. This is better than 
Hefele, who speaks of the term frensubstantiatio as 





a 
first found in the decrees of the twelfth Ecumenicy 
Council, 1215. But as a matter of fact it occurs, 
if it were a term already in common use, in th 
ninety-third sermon of Hildebert of Tours, died 113; 
(Pat. Lat., vol. clxxi. p. 776). 





SOUTHERN AFRICA. 


Arrica-—-VoL. II. Sournw Arrrca. By A. H. Kean 
F.R.G.S. (Stanford’s Compendium of Geography.) Londo. 
Edward Stanford. 


Tue task of telling, within the limits of seve, 
hundred pages of good print, even the outline of 
our geographical knowledge about the Southern halt 
of the African continent was no light one. Sonth 
Africa, as used in Mr. Keane’s book, includes the 
whole of Africa south of the Equator, and som 
places, such as the Cameroons and Zeribaland, which 
lie to the north. Thus it includes the Germay 
possessions on the East coast and the West, the 
Portuguese provinces of Isanda, Benguela, Mossa. 
medes, Lorenzo Marques and Mozambique, the French 
Congo and Madagascar, the Congo Free State, and 
the vast territories stretching from Cape Town to 
Tanganyika, and from Zanzibar to Unyoro, which 
have fallen to the lot of the English-speaking races, 
A great deal of the territory which Mr. Keane 
had to describe is very imperfectly explored; ou 
knowledge is increasing day by day, and much 
that we considered knowledge some few years 
ago is now known to be inaccurate. No flatterer 
can promise Mr. Keane’s book immortality. Even 
as we write, some parts of it are scarcely up 
to date. But, on the whole, he may be congratulated 
on attaining a very considerable measure of success 
in putting together the results of the latest ex- 
plorations and researches in a compendious and 
readable form. The book, unlike most books of its 
kind, can be taken up and read straight through with 
pleasure, and is not merely a book of reference. 
The publishers have supplied some good maps, a 
map of Africa, showing the elevations, being e- 
pecially useful. In some cases the maps err, in 
common with most others which have been as yet 
published. For instance, the river courses in the 
Cap Delgado district of the Mozambique Province 
might have been more accurately defined. The 
Tonke River is made to empty directly into Lake 
N’gami, whereas, in fact, it joins the Botletli before 
the latter is lost in the N’gami Marsh. This 
is an error of some importance. The Botletli 
is a navigable river, and the Tonke, known in its 
upper waters as the Okavango, is also navigable 
by craft of shallow draught. If they had fallen 
separately into Lake N’gami there would have been 
an interruption in the waterway ; as it is, there may 
in the future be a river commence from Lake 
Kumadan, on the borders of Khama’s country, to 
within 400 or 500 miles of Great Fish Bay, one of the 
best natural harbours on the West Coast. This 
mistake, which is made by many geographers, 
probably due to the fact that Lake N'gami was onc 
much larger than it now is. The illustrations are 
generally well-executed and apposite, though we 
may mention that the giraffe is not particularly 
characteristic of Matabeleland, where there are very 
few to be found. It flourishes more to the nortl 
west of the Kalahari, but an animalfwhich the Bush- 
men can slaugiter with ease will doubtless soon 
extinct. 
Mr. Keane deals, of course, with those details of 
physical configuration and political division whi 
used to make up what we used to call geography- 
But he has not confined himself to them. He tells 
us a great deal of the history, the ethnography, and 
the climatic conditions of the various countries, 40 
his remarks on these subjects will generally be foun 
interesting, though slightly tinged with British pre 
judice. One fancies, for instance, that he brings out 
the elemental truth that height in a damp tropic 
climate is no security against malaria more clearly 
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shen he speaks of the French and German posses- 
ons on the West Coast than when he is dealing 
sith British East Africa. He is very severe on the 
Portuguese for their past connivance at slavery, but 
writesof Zanzibar : “ Although domestic slavery still 
gists, the slave trade... has been entirely sup- 
ressed—a palpably ridiculous statement. To speak 
of the creation of the Congo Free State as “one of 
the most memorable events in the history of the 
human race,” also strikes us as a trifle absurd, even 
though Mr. Stanley, M.P., has been employed there. 
Has the Belgian administration really been much 
more successful than that of the French Congo? 
Twenty-five miles of the 270 miles of railroad to 
Stanley Pool have indeed been made, but at a 
cost, a8 Mr. Keane says, of £734,000—a rate which 
would stagger the London and North Western. 
Nor does he seem quite fair to the Portuguese, It 
js perfectly true, of course, that the Portuguese 
African Colonies, like those of Britain on the Gold 
Coast, became less prosperous after the suppression 
of the slave trade to America. It is true that 
domestic slavery still exists in their tropical 

ssions, aS in ours. It is true that their 
administration is as corrupt as was that of the 


comparison with the Englishmen of Cape Town 
is very distressing. But it must be remembered, 
on the other hand, that almost all the Portuguese 
possessions were in places where no European race 
could perpetuate itself except by miscegenation, and 
that miscegenation with the Negro must inevitably 
deteriorate every race which is exposed to it. A 
German governor in the Cameroons has shown 
himself at least as bad a brute as any Portu- 
guese, and it may be doubted whether the 
English, exposed to the same climate and other 
surroundings, would have long escaped deteriora- 
tion. We are not impressed with the accuracy 
of Mr. Keane’s statements about Isanda. The rail- 
way, Which he says is being made “in the direction 
of Ambaca,” is actually opened and working to 
Ambaca. He says elsewhere that it is 330 miles 
long. As the distance to Ambaca is only 364 kilo- 
netres, the latter statement scarcely agrees with the 
former. Before condemning wholesale the Portu- 
guese African administration, that railway might 
have been made the subject of inquiry. It is the 
longest railway yet made in tropical Africa, and it 
promises on the whole to be successful. It conveys 
third-class passengers at a halfpenny a kilometre, 
and there is a large native and half-caste traffic. 
The imports and exports of Isanda have risen in 
value from under 1,700,000 milreis in 1886 to about 
‘000.000 in 1894. Ambaca, which Mr. Keane de- 
‘eribes as an obscure village, has now a very con- 
‘iderable population. Again, in describing the 
Portuguese possessions on the East Coast, Mr. 
fane actually fails to mention the Mozambique 
and Nyassa Companies, which administer the whole 
of the province of Mozambique. He might almost 
& well describe Matabeleland without mentioning 
the Chartered Company. 

The plain fact, of course, is that no nation has as 
yet been able to do much with any part of tropical 
Africa, if we except a few hill-stations. It remains 
to be seen whether Englishmen will be able to do 
— except in the southern part of the Chartered 

mpany’s territory. The really hopeful fact in 
ealing With the southern part of tropical Africa, 
“aptar distinguishes it at once from the Gold Coast, 
~ hot that the climate is much better, but that the 
“ame are of a superior race. Mr. Keane, who is 
eanlly interesting in the ethnographical side of 
Be Work, brings out the points of superiority in the 
nae! who are, with various degrees of Negroid 
—— the dominant race throughout the 
in ern half of the continent. His account of the 
a improvement of the Basutos under 
als ermal guidance is true and encouraging, and he 
° brings out the good qualities of the Zulu. It is 





very significant to be told that when, in 1892, Captain 
Keane was suppressing e disturbances in the 
Zambesi-Nyassa region, ig zac half-breeds were 
found well disposed becaus@their kindred, the pure 
Zulus, had sent word northwards that their 
industry in the gold and diamond mines might 
be interfered with if the Northern Zulus mis- 
behaved themselves. In other words, the effect 
of the good and steady pay at Kimberley 
—it exceeds that received by the Anglo-Saxon 
labourer in Dorsetshire — was felt 1,000 miles 
northwards. European rule in Southern Africa 
may lead to a development of native industry which 
will mean a good market for European goods at a 
comparatively small sacrifice of European life in 
war and administration. The difference between 
the Bantu and the pure Negro is the essential fact 
in African ethnology. It shows us that we may 
hope to work successfully in aiding the development 
of the natives, which, unfortunately, is more than 
anyone can affirm with certainty in the case of the 
pure Negro. 

There are some indications that Mr. Keane’s 
knowledge of the Bechuanas is less complete than 
might be desired. It is hard to see how he makes 
the territory of the Batwanas only 30,000 square 
miles; and to say that Sekhome is “ related on the 
mother’s side to Khama” is a curious way of saying 
that Sekhome’s mother was Khama’s sister. But 
no man can be expected to know everything, and, 
considering the extent of his subject, Mr. Keane’s 
accuracy is really wonderful. 





AGAINST NATURAL SELECTION, 


THE ORIGIN OF PLANT STRUCTURES BY SELF-ADAPTATION 
TO THE ENVIRONMENT. By the Rev. George Henslow, 
M.A., F.L.S., F.G.8., ete, Author of “‘The Origin of 
Floral Structures,” ete. ete. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Triibner & Co. 


WHATEVER we may think of the general result of 
Mr. Henslow’s book, it certainly contains a very 
valuable collection of facts illustrating the author's 
theory that organic evolution is due primarily to 
the direct action of the environment in producing 
modifications of structure. This theory, if estab- 
lished, would, as the author sees, be a confirmation 
of Mr. Spencer’s view—that the “direct equilibra- 
tion” of organism and environment is more funda- 
mental than the “indirect equilibration” due to 
natural selection. Variation, he holds, is in the 
state of nature, though not in the state of cultiva- 
tion, practically always “definite,” not, as Darwin 
thought, mostly “ indefinite.” That is to say, when 
plants are grown in new surroundings, their proto- 
plasm uniformly responds in such a way as to adapt 
them to those surroundings. When the surround- 
ings are not changed, new variations do not occur. 
Under changed conditions, new varietal—and, in the 


‘end, specific—characters are acquired and handed 


down by heredity. This is, in sum, all that is 
needed to explain the origin of species. Natural 
selection is not wanted, so far as the origin of 
species is concerned. In detail the author seeks to 
explain, by the direct action of the environment, the 
peculiarities of desert plants, of Arctic and Alpine 
plants, of maritime and saline plants, and of 
phanerogamous aquatic plants (Chapters II.-VIII.) ; 
and then proceeds further to trace to the same 
direct action the origin of subterraneous structures 
(roots and stems), of the structural peculiarities of 
climbing plants, and of the form and structure of 
leaves (Chapters IX.-XII.) His general view is fully 
explained in the first chapter, “On the Origin of 
Species without the aid of Natural Selection.” 

The first remark that occurs is, that, if all the 
author contends for were admitted, it would make 
the process of evolution easier to explain, but in part 
by unduly simplifying it. Mr. Henslow’s “ definite 
variations” and the sudden changes contended 
for by some evolutionists, if substituted for the 
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indefinite and small variations that were all Darwin 
allowed himself, give us both a more rapid evolution 
and an evolution that seems less in need of complex 
examination into the relations of forms of life to one 
another. Darwin, as was seen long since, really took 
the suppositions that put most difficulty in the way 
of establishing his own case; and yet he was able to 
establish it. In attending so closely as was then 
necessary to the conditions of selection, Mr. Henslow 
thinks he lost sight of the question as to the causes 
of variations themselves. However this may be, it 
can hardly have been possible to exaggerate the 
complexity of the relations of organisms to one 
another as well as to the environment. Hence it 
suggests itself that the error of those who, in looking 
at the particular changes special forms undergo in 
peculiar conditions, neglect the relations of organisms 
to one another is, after all, more dangerous than 
Darwin's error, if he committed one. Mr. Henslow 
has not avoided this error. He has neglected the 
warning of Bacon--from whom he quotes in the 
preface an interesting anticipation of his view about 
transmutation of the species of plants by direct 
action of the environment—against attending ex- 
clusively to positive, and not collecting negative, 
instances. Because in quite peculiar conditions 
quite peculiar changes are produced directly, it does 
not at all follow that there is not also in nature an 
indefinite amount of variation that for anything we 
can see is not adaptive. Darwin may have supposed 
the amount of this to be greater than itis; but Mr. 
Henslow cannot disprove its existence by any amount 
of positive evidence that the environment in par- 
ticular cases does cause, or appear to cause, directly 
adaptive changes. 

And, even if we could prove all he contends for, 
“natural selection” would not be got rid of. At 
the very least, a position would be left to it such as 
Mr. Spencer adumbrated before the appearance of 
the “ Origin of Species.” It would act in such a way 
as to keep the forms that definitely vary up to the 
mark; for it cannot be supposed that every indi- 
vidual will vary in the way required with equal 
perfection. Natural selection will suppress the 
inferior attempts of protoplasm to adapt itself. 
This is explicitly admitted by Mr. Henslow in a 
passage on “The Real Limitations of Natural Selec- 
tion” (pp. 10-12) This “natural selection,” he 
would reply, so far as he admits it, consists in 
killing off seedlings that are too weak to survive 
the struggle (p. 4); and this process of selection is 
quite independent of any variations in morpho- 
logical structure. Yet the whole theory is that 
the variations in morphological structure which 
at length become specific characters are adaptive. 
If they are adaptive, and if there is a struggle, then 
the seedlings that have these adaptive characters to 
a greater extent must, so far, have an advantage in 
the struggle, whether such characters are correlated 
with general “vigour” or not. Mr. Henslow here 
hardly escapes formal contradiction; and if we 
apply the tests of scientific logic his whole doctrine 
evidently becomes incoherent by the attempt to 
suppress selection. 

When the struggle is only with the physical 
environment, Mr. Henslow says (p. 9) there is, in 
Darwin's sense, no place fora“ struggle” atall. This 
seems an undue narrowing of Darwin’s conception. 
In Darwin's view there is a struggle for existence 
wherever the actual is kept short of the potential 
multiplication of the species by any external agency, 
whether of the organic or of the physical environ- 
ment. And, indeed, Mr. Henslow himself speaks of 
the “intense struggle for existence” of desert 
plants (p. 35). This, of course, is meant in his own 
sense, not in what he takes to be Darwin’s. But he 
cannot really suppose that when the struggle with 
the environment is so intense all seeds produced 
actually grow to maturity. And, if they do not, 
there is clearly Darwinian “selection.” Thus, with- 
out proceeding far into the book, we find one posi- 
tion of Darwin’s about natural selection readmitted. 





i 
Before we get anywhere near the end, anothe, is 
conceded ; and that is the fundamental one. Jpg, 
dentaliy, in the “conclusion” on desert plants, the 
admission is made (p. 86) that variations “ may be 
merely casual, accidental, transient, and of ho 
classifying value whatever.” What more do y, 
need to re-establish all that Darwin contended fo: 


















FICTION. 


THz Rep Baver or Courace. An Episode in the America, 
Civil War. By Stephen Crane. London: Willig, 
Heinemann. 

For Love or Prue. By Leslie Keith. London: 4 p 
Innes & Co. i 

A Game or Consequences. A Comedy-Novel. By Alber 
Kinross. (The Autonym Library.) London: T, Fishy 
Unwin. 

“THe Red Badge of Courage” has the rare anj 

distinctive merit of originality. We do not know 

of any other book which is quite like it, though, ip 

a certain degree, it suggests some of the Erckmanp. 

Chatrian novels. The whole book is an account of 

a young soldier’s experiences in the first engagement 

with the enemy, the war being that between North 

and South in the United States. The time occupied 
by the tale is barely a couple of days, and the scene 
never moves more than a mile or two from the same 
spot. Yet every page is crowded, not merely with 
incidents such as the war correspondent describes, 
but with the tragedy of life. The reader sees the 
battle, not from afar, but from the inside. He hears 
the laboured breathing of the wearied soldiers, sees 
the colour rising and falling in their cheeks, and 
feels at heart as they themselves did in this first act 
in the tremendous drama which so many people talk 
about and so few understand. Two days seem but 
a brief space, even in the short life of man, but they 
suffice to turn the hero of this tale from a wavering, 
terror-stricken rustic into a soldier ; and at the end 
of those two days of marching and counter- marching, 
of charge and retreat, of sickening apprehension and 
sudden exultation, he has shown himself entitled to 
carry henceforth the red badge of courage. A book 
like this, with its vivid picture of the realities of 
war, and of the way in which the heroic strife 
affects the individual combatants, is more likely to 
cool the blood of the Jingo, on whcihever side of the 
Atlantic he may be found, than a hundred sermons 
or tracts from the Peace Society; for it helps to 
bring home to the mind the fact that in the last 
resort it is not somebody else, but one’s own self, 
that must enter into the fight, to be bruised and 
beaten and slain, or else to maim and slay others, 
in furious disregard of all the precepts which the 
generations have handed down, and of the vely 
instincts by which, in ordinary days, our actions 
are naturally controlled. As a work of art, “The 

Red Badge of Courage” deserves high praise. As4 

moral lesson that mankind still needs, the praise it 

deserves is higher still. ; 
Those of our readers who remember Leslié 

Keith’s charming story, “Lisbeth,” will extend 4 

cordial welcome to the new work by that writer, 

entitled “I'or Love of Prue.” For the name of 

Leslie Keith on the title-page of a new novel is § 

guarantee that within its covers we shall find a0 

interesting story, written in excellent English, aud 
narrated with quiet humour, sound common-sel% 
and shrewd perception of character. Such, indeed, 
are the distinctive features of “For Love of Prue, 
which, if it may seem to lack something of brillian¢y 
and inspiration, yet possesses a certain ge 
charm, like a grey dawn in autumn. Plot au® 
incident in this pleasant story are alike remarkable; 
there are no dramatic situations, no intricate 

problems of analysis; the canvas is small, . 

the figures are painted in subdued colours. Bu 

within its limited scope the tale is told W i 

skill and grace, and Leslie Keith's workmanship © 

always delicate and careful. She here narrates ¢ 
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fortunes of two cousins, one being the “ Prue” of 
the title-page, otherwise known as Mrs. Chilling- 
gorth, While the second heroine is Miss Rosamond 
power, commonly called Rosa. With these two 
yomen—both young, pretty, and well-bred—fate 
has dealt very unequally, awarding to Mrs. Chilling- 
worth wealth and social position, whilst her cousin 
Rosa, by a sudden reverse of fortune, finds herself 
cast destitute upon the world. But the girl's brave 
and resolute spirit does not desert her under this 
blow, and at once she sets forth to seek her bread in 
the hamble capacity of a shop-assistant. With this 
se she betakes herself to the home of a Scottish 
relative, Who owns not only the one shop on the 
pesutiful little island of Scarra, but is practically 
owner of the island itself. With this excellent 
lady, Miss MecMurtrie by name, Rosa leads a life 
of great contentment, serving assiduously in 
the queer miscellaneous “ store,” and filling up her 
spare time by a mild flirtation with a certain John 
(Campbell, a rich young man who entertains for this 
very unusual kind of shop-girl more than a passing 
fancy. In her lovely island home Miss Bower 
gadually develops from a thoughtless and self- 
absorbed girl into a woman of fine and sterling 
character, though the transformation is wrought 
only at the cost of some mental suffering and much 
wholesome mortification of pride. The author is 
evidently most at ease in the portrayal of Scottish 
life and character, the most successful portion of the 
book being that which describes beautiful Scarra 
and its inhabitants. The chapters which are devoted 
to tracing the career of Prue Chillingworth are dis- 
tinctly less interesting, but the sweetness and sin- 
cerity of her simple nature are very prettily shown. 
Altogether, we heartily commend “For Love of 
Prus” as a sensible, humorous, and thoroughly 
holesome book, 

Weare paying no mean compliment to the author 
of “A Game of Consequences” when we say that 
this clever and amusing little story reminds us 
strongly of the novels of Mr. Frankfort Moore. Mr. 
Albert Kinross may not have consciously modelled 
himself upon that brilliant writer, but such, at any 
rate, is the impression left by perusal of this story. 
Ithas much of the light cynicism, persistent sparkle 
of epigram, and ironical drawing of character—par- 
ticularly of feminine character—so noticeable in Mr. 
l'rankfort Moore’s books. Jessica Clarke, the repre- 
hensible heroine of “ A Game of Consequences,” is a 
young person of very marked individuality. Blest 
with youth, beauty, wit, and an excellent opinion of 
ler own charms, she yet finds herself seriously handi- 
capped by the odious defect of poverty, whereby she 
condemned to the hard lot of a governess when her 
awbition and tastes imperatively demand a life of 
laxurious ease. But this disability, formidable as it 
uight appear to a young woman of less resourceful 
mind, only arouses in the breast of Jessica a firm 
cetermination to defy unkind fortune, and to mould 
ter life in accordance with her desires. This 
seemingly difficult task she accomplishes with ease, 
for her schemes are unchecked either by scruples, 
fears, self-respect, or any other impediments to 
Progress. When, therefore, Captain Jack Winter 
~handsome, rich, and in all respects desirable— 
‘ppears upon the horizon of her dull tutorial exist- 
on. Miss Clarke has the presence of mind to set 
— diligently to work at his subjugation. 
gutting around him a web of irresistible fascina- 
lon, she speedily entraps her prey, and, when the 
‘me is ripe, she points out to Captain Winter the 
tecessity of making a settled provision for her as his 
mistress, since it is inexpedient that she should 
“come his lawful wife. This understanding having 
euick: Satisfactorily arrived at, the young couple 
ss set up house together, and their uncon- 
dist ee relationship exists most happily until 
= urbed by Captain Winter's gradual change of 
wn regarding it—a change entirely unexpected by 
ee 80 opposed is it to the ordinary develop- 
“ct of such a situation either in fiction or in real 












































































life. The author has sketched the highly complex 
character of Jessica Clarke with a minuteness and a 
vividness which show his thorough comprehension 
of this type of woman. It is a type that might be 
described as Becky Sharp plus a heart, and Mr. 
Kinross portrays with skill, as well as humour, the 
gradual evolution of his heroine’s somewhat rudi- 
mentary heart during the progress of the liaison 
which she has plotted so coolly, and which develops 
into a serious affair, whereby her worldly philosophy 
becomes finally tempered with womanly affection. 
There is literary dexterity, mingled with tact and 
grace, in this slight story, and we shall look with 
interest for the next work of Mr. Kinross. 


MORE MAGAZINES. 


THE National Review strikes us as a remarkably 
good number, chiefly from the welcome evidence it 
gives of the progress towards liberal and divergent 
views that is a necessary consequence of the growth 
in numbers and the absorption of independent intel- 
ligence that has of late years characterised the 
Conservative party. Here is even Mr. Sidney Low, 
of all people, not only acquiescing in the partition 
of Turkey—though with some reserves on the score 
of morality, equally surprising with the rest of his 
article—but actually assigning England her share: 
Arabia, and Mitylene as another Malta, and to 
annex Egypt; and we wonder what the Temps 
will say. Mr. Low holds that the strain of 
war preparations will now bear on the navies, 
which will all have to guard over conflicting 
commercial interests on the opening up of China, 
and to look out for Japan, though not to desert 
the Mediterranean either; and points out that 
this will reduce the demands on national forces, 
but—since fleets are always mobilised—will render 
a sudden explosion much more probable. Captain 
Maxse (“ The Military Problem for Civilian Readers”) 
does justice to Mr. Cardwell’s reforms, gives a most 
eulogistic account of our soldiers, but urges that 
we have only sixty-five battalions at home to 
feed seventy-six on foreign service, and that the 
deficiency must be made up at once. These two 
articles offset Mr. Frederick Greenwood's interview 
with Disraeli’s ghost. The latter, we gather, would 
have made the drain of war preparations begin 
earlier—he foresaw “ the squeeze,” but collided with 
“the timber” of the English intellect, and so failed ; 
and we are not sorry he did. Of other articles, 
Mr. Moreton Frewen’s “American Politics,” dis- 
counted somewhat by his well-known and heterodox 
economic views, deserves very careful, if dis- 
criminating, study ; Mrs. Francis Darwin denounces 
the waste of power involved in the present manage- 
ment of the English household, and suggests common 
kitchens—but we reflect that they are certainly not 
economical in a college even when endowed, and that 
everybody who lives much in hotels knows that 
hotel food is a standing example of unity in diver- 
sity—and there is an attractive sketch of George 
Borrow, a slashing onslaught on popular authors by 
an editor, and a plea for a Church Sustentation Fund 
by the Dean of Norwich—a good plea, but we doubt 
whether anything will make the average public 
understand that a State Church with vast endow- 
ments may yet be poor. 

The forthcoming number of the Imperial and 
Asiatic Quarterly Review will contain important 
articles by Sir Richard Garth on “India and Lan- 
cashire,” and by Dr. G. W. Leitner on “The Khalifa 
Question and the Sultan.” Captain Pasfield Oliver 
gives some account of the work in Madagascar of 
the “Pionniers Africains”—a society of Catholic 
laymen, whose aim is to spread civilisation and 
Christianity, and who are recommended to marry 
native women in order to produce mulattoes (!) 
capable of withstanding the climate and civilisixg 
Africa. This appears to be a fair example of their 
capacity for their self-imposed mission. 
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MAPS FOR THE TIMES. 


Wars or rumours of wars are the only stimulus sufficiently 
potent to make middle-aged people increase their knowledge 
of geography ; and the map-makers, now as always, are ready to 
render assistance. Mr. Stanford sends us a very elaborate map 
of the Venezuelan frontier, which also illustrates the dispute 
between France and Brazil. It isexecuted with all the finish 
we expect in the publications of the establishment, but 
strictly in accordance with Lord Salisbury’s despatch. The 
Schomburgk surveyed line is given as the absolute English 
boundary, and the “disputed territory” wist of it extends 
to the extreme limit of English claims. This makes the map 
less useful than the cheaper and much less elaborate shilling 
map issued by Messrs. G. Philip & Son, which exhibits both 
Schomburgk lines and the Venezuelan claims, together with the 
gold-mining districts, the railways (made or proposed), and the 
»hysical obstacles to river navigation. Finally, for those who 
fone any attention left to spare for the Ashanti Expedition, 
Messrs. G. W. Bacon & Go. send us a large print map of that 
country, on a scale of 6} miles to the inch, which appears admir- 
ably adapted to the purpose it is intended to fulfil. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


THE sayings and doings of Professor Blackie form the 
subject of a modest but fascinating monograph, written from 
intimate knowledge and full of genial reminiscences by his 
nephew, Mr. Howard Kennedy. At the outset Mr. Kennedy 
disclaims any attempt at rivalry with Miss Stoddart’s re- 
cently published authoritative biography. He claims merely to 
have written an unpretentious, familiar little volume for the 
many admirers of the picturesque, outspoken, romantic old 
Scotsman who cannot afford to buy the larger book. The 
present monograph, it is only fair to add, is in no sense a 
compilation, but gives in a somewhat rambling, gossiping 
fashion an independent estimate of the old scholar and his 
power to fascinate all sorts and conditions of men. “A fervid 
patriot, he proved his love by chastising his country even more 
than by chastising her foes; and his countrymen, to their credit 
be it said, came to love him with a personal devotion such as no 
flatterer could have won. His sayings and doings often made 
them angry; but the roots of his popularity ran deep in the 
Scottish heart. Edinburgh—well, he was a part of the city. 
Not Sir Walter's monument nor the Castle Rock itself was a 
more familiar object than the old but ever-young professor, 
marching along so lithe and erect, the brown plaid wound over 
his chest and shoulders, the stout silver-knobbed staff in his 
hand, the clean-cut face full of distinction, the long, white hair 
flowing from a wideawake pressed well down over the keen 
grey eyes. The citizens felt a pride of ownership in him.” 
These pages describe the manner in which Blackie passed the 
“grim waste of a prickly scholastic theology,” and how eager 
he was to help others to achieve the same liberty of life 
and utterance. Perhaps the two great formative influences 
in his career, over and above his study of the Bible and the 
classics, were the intellectual impulse which he gained from the 
writings of Goethe, and the moral inspiration through familiar 
intercourse with Baron Bunsen, to whom he was introdaced by 
Professor Neander. If we may borrow Professor Blackie’s own 
description of Erasmus, the words may stand as not less 
applicable to himself: “ A man of lively wit, pleasant manners, 
large social sympathies; so that wherever he went he readily 
made and kept friends. He was a profound scholar and an 
earnest man—a man with whom learning could only serve as 
the root of a branching tree of large social apostleship.” 
— declared that Blackie was a man of lively intellectual 
faculties and ardent friendly character without ill-humour and 
without guile; and that, we venture to predict, will be the verdict 
= ed reader of this often sparkling and often human little 
OOK. 

Sir William Temple described gardening as the inclination 
of kings and the choice of philosophers, and added that it was 
an employment and a possession for which no man was too high 
or too low. Even people who are hopelessly wedded to the 
town often like to cheat themselves by a walled garden of 
modest dimensions, in which flowers and trees, which flourish in 
rude vigour in the country, maintain, with more or less success, 
the struggle for existence. “In My City Garden” is a book in 
which fact and fancy are pleneently blended. It is easy to see 


*Pnroresson Biackie: Hts Sayrncs anp Dornes. A Biographical 
Sketch by his Nephew, Howard Angus Kennedy. Illustrated, 
London : James Clarke & Co, ‘ 

Ix My Crry Garpex. By George Umber. Illustrated by William 
Findlay, Paisley and London: Alexander Garduer. 

History or Enciisu Music. By Henry Davey, Author of “ Students’ 
Musical History.” London: J. Curwen & Sons. 

Tue Homes anp Haunts or Tuomas Cartyx. Illustrated, London: 
Westminster Gazette Office. 

How to Write THE History or a Panisn. By J. Charles Cox, 
LL.D., F.S.A, Fourth Edition, London: Bemrose & Sons, 

Tae Water Banizes, A Fairy Tale for a Land Baby. By Charles 
Kingsley, Lllustrated, London and New York: Macmillan & Co. 








<a, 
at a glance that the writer is genuinely in love with gardenip 
and is not a little proud of the fact that he has made his = 
particular wilderness, in spite of smoke and soot and othe 
powers of darkness, to blossom as the rose. The city wher 
this particular garden is situated, if we may hazard a gno« 
is Glasgow, and the prevailing note of the book is certaig), 
Seotch, though, fortunately, we are spared much dialect, Therp 
is humour of the staid, not to say sombre kind, and the inter 
of the book may be said to hover between its more or legs kj) 
ful appreciations of nature and human nature. Let those who 
have to deal with a clay soil and a half-poisoned atmosphery 
take the hint which is given in these pages, aud cultivate the 
elder, the balsam poplar, and the mountain ash, since they yi] 
grow under conditions to which other transplanted occupants of 
a city garden entirely refuse to submit. After all, the characte 
sketches, and the description of the sparrows and the pigeons 
and their frequent quarrel, are the best part of the volume, for 
so far as the cultivation of trees and flowers is concerne] jt js 
difficult to get away from the impression that Mr. Georg 
Umber, in spite of his sentimental rhapsodies, is, spade in hand, 
another example of the good man struggling with adversity, 
There is a certain Teutonic thoroughness which deserye; 
recoguition about Mr. Henry Davey’s “ History of English 
Music,” especially in days when original research in apy 
direction is not too common. He has delved deeply amidg 
the hid treasures of the British Museum, the Bodleian Library. 
the Cambridge University Library, as well a3 amongst th 
archives at Sion College and Eton and those of several othe 
colleges at the two Universities. The appeal of the book is, of 
course, primarily to professional musicians, bat students of ier 
and manners and of the social life of the nation will find mua 
that is new and picturesque ia the facts which Mr. Davey hss 
laboriously brought to light. He gives, for tho first time iy 
historical sequence and perspective, an intelligible account 
the growth and development of English music, aud those wh 
know most on the subject will be the first to recognise ths 
importance and difficulty of such a task. We wish we couli 
raise the book on the score of ita style, but that is impossible. 
. truth, it is solid and du!l—a storehouse of facts, but of facts 
which, to us, seem scarcely handled with critical discernment, 
and certainly not with imagication and fancy. One point Mr. 
Davey makes for which we are grateful. He accumulates with 
characteristic patience a wide array of facts which effectually 
give the lie to much satirical nonsense which has been written 
about the Puritans aud th:ir supposed contempt for masic 
Even writers like Hullah and Ouseley have circulated the cheap 
sneer; but the truth is that life under the Commonwealth 


-was not like az dismal as those who detest the Regicide 


would have the modern world believe. Cromwell was 
ardent lover of music, and during his masterful and splendid 
tenure of power did a great deal for the art. He was the firs 
ruler in our history, it seems, to institute regular State concerts 
We are glad to find a protest from Mr. Davey against the apathy 
which prevails in our cathedrals, colleges, and principal churehes 
in regard to the works of the Elizabethan composers. He thinks 
that, at all events, great historic choirs like those at Eh. 
Woreester, Lincoln, King’s College, and Magdalen might maiz 
tain, by special commemorations, the services of their own grea 
musical worthies. He reminds us that nearly every cathedr! 
and college can boast of its own sixteenth- and seventeenth 
century composers, and he thinks that if precentors and orgauiss 
were alive to majestic local traditions, distinct individuality 
might be introduced into each choral service, and this would 
react on English music generally. Mr. Davey has done excellea 
service by this valuable historical survey, and musicians, we fe! 
sure, will neither be slow nor grudgir.g in their appreciation 
such honest work. 

With the title of “The Homes and Haunts of Thoms 
Carlyle,” the descriptive papers which recently appeared is 
the columns of the Westminster Gazette have been repriale 
and issued, with many additions, in an attractive and lavisbl* 
illustrated volume. ‘Froude predicted that strangers wou! 
make pilgrimages from distant lands in future years and i2 
future centuries to the spots associated with the man wit 
friendship he enjoyed and whose biography he wrote. Not bse 
the lifetime has ‘slipped away since the world-wearied 
moralist went forth from amongst us, and already the histone 
houses in Ecclefechan and Chelsea are becoming familiar to sight 
seers of the more or less intelligent kind. That house in Chey 
Row, of unspeakable memories, after years of not merely - 
neglect, but actual desecration, has at length been swept o" 
garnished with various pathetic memorials of departed on 
ness, which are open to the inspection—alas! at the -” 
moment—of the thoughtful and well-informed and the mer 
vulgar sightseer of boisterous and vacant speech. There we: 
ought to be students’ days at such shrines, or days of retred - 
you will, when the nimble shilling qualification was sew 
as an open sesame. It is difficult to recover the atmosp”, 


much less to people the rooms with vanished presence? ° - 
illustrious én, 

the stair. Craigenputtock lies off the beaten track. “est? 
fess we should like to see the lonely farmhouse where — 
reigns supreme, since there Carlyle did ba‘tle with te gr 
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jlems of life and destiny, and gave the world the record of his 
«nggle in “ Sartor Resartus,” a book which, as he told his 
inther John at the time, glances from heaven to earth* and 
pack again in a strange satirical frenzy. There is much in this 
jie memorial volume—notably the portraits and some vivid 
aches of realistic description—to make it welcome to all who 
ard Thomas Carlyle as an epoch-making force in English 

ers. 
len to write the History of a Parish” is a subject which 
nay not concern many people, since local annalists, even in this 
ye of superfluous authorship, are not as common as church 
seeples. Many obscure writers of fiction and verse might be 
ietter employed, it is true, in such an adventure, but the task 

qires a certain measure of erudition and no inconsiderable 
snount of patience and industry, and hence the fluent scribes 
dun it, Those who are otherwise minded will find in Dr. Cox’s 
manual all the hints and signposts that are needed for intelligent 

rsonal research. The monograph is, in fact, what it professes 
to be—an outline-guide to topographical records, manuscripts 
wd books, It is the work of an expert who handles his know- 
edge lightly, and brings a vast deal of practical and hardly- 
yon information to the service of students who wish to make 
their mark in the literature of their country. 

Charles Kingsley's “ Water Babies,” a fairy tale for land 
labies—“‘age at discretion,” as its author put it—has just 
heen reprinted in a choice, miniature edition by Messrs. Mac- 
nillan. It was first published in 1863, and since then has been 
reprinted in various forms exactly a score of times. It deserved 
its first weleome, and seems likely to retain it by virtue of its 
own indomitable vitality. 
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S* ESTEPHE.—Superior Dinner Wine. _1és. a 

On comparison, these pure Bordeaux Wines will be f nell super 

wine usually sold at higher prices. All who know them tell us then; 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. ' 

Prices include Bottles. Six dozen delivered to any Railway Statin, 

JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 
LIVERPOOL, 37, Norta Joun STREET. MANCHESTER, 26, Manger Sx: 


UTLERY. J. MORTON, 
Prize Medals— 





Lonpon we 1851. 223, OXFORD STREET, 
PaRis ... ee ©1805. 

VIENNA a Opposite Gr. Portzayn $x 
PaRIs ... eo. 1878. 

London woe 61885, Loxpoy, W. 


EprxsurGH ... 1836. 
The ‘* Kutklos’? Razor and the ‘ Caseless’’ Strop. 


N ARSH JONES & CRIBB, 
BILLIARD TABLE MANUFACTURERS, 
LEEDS. 
Hicuest QuatitTy Manz. 





Superior ‘reliable’? low cushions, unequalled for speed, noiseles 
affe ected by climatic changes. Original designs and ail latest improven: 


M2258 JONES & CRIBB, ; 
UPHOLSTERERS, DECORATORS AND 
COMPLETE HOUSE FURNISHERS, 
BOAR LANE, 
LEEDS. 


AWLINGS BROTHERS, 
ELECTRICAL AND SANITARY ENGINEERS, 
82, GLOUCESTER ROAD, 
and Lentaat Works, 


S. KENSINGTON, 8.W. 
J. J. Rawttnas, R.P.C. +s Sanitary Engineer. 
Ww. R. Rawirnas, A. Lt EK. u.E., Electrical Engineer. — 


S S “ tt 
" aise ee Ny) Se ote oe <a aot re uy 


Telephone } M8 g 





v 
o> Bs) oe oe of 
we ow Cae “oh oe Ste 2° ey cf, 
Bh ett GOON RS pee 


rt Printer & Station, 
J. Ernest ae i S., are VicToria 


Telegrams: “* Cheetham, London.”’ LONDON, E.C 


.| EPPSS COCOAIN: 


’ ‘a yy , ‘ 

COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. 
(TEA-LIKE.) 

Tae choicest roasted nibs (broken-up beans) of the natural Coc mm, on pet 
to powerful apenas pressure, give forth their excess of oil, leaving 
. ua ret ht 
finely-flavoured powidc —‘* Cocoaine,” a product which, when pr pared wit fp 
water, has the consi: ster nce of tea, of which it is now, with many, bene sai 
nlies the © 

the place. Its active principle, being a gentie nerve stimulant, supplies t 
energy y without unduly exciting the syster 


“KUTKLOS.”, 

















ut 
Encuisn Mave. * bs 
Wide Blades : Exrea Hous? 
Black.. .. 75. 6d. Ga 
Ivory .. . 10S, 6d. 
Narrow Blades: Each Rac = 








teed and kept @ 


Black .. rs, fret 
two years, ** 


ss. od. 
Ivory .. eo 73. € 


! 
> ue 
To BE HAD ONLY FROM THE MAKER, 


J. MORTON, 223, Oxford Street, Londo: | 
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